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On  May  30,  1966,  another  weekend  and  holiday  steam  train  began  operation  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  area.  Billed  as  "Delaware's  Old-Time  Steam  Line'',  the  Wilmington  Cr  Western  Rail- 
road offers  a  nine-mile  round  trip  over  the  portion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Landenberg 
branch  between  Greenbank  and  Mount  Cuba.  Shown  above  is  former  Canadian  National  2-6-0, 
92,  which  features  a  relocated  headlight  and  a  new  number  plate.  The  train  consists  of  three 
former  Lackawanna  narrow-vestibule  commuter  coaches  and  a  combine,  all  painted  blue  and 
yellow.  Below  is  the  station.  The  departing  train  heads  away  from  the  viewer  and  winds 
along  the  banks  of  Red  Clay  Creek,  crossing  it  several  times  on  timber  trestles.  The  name 
Wilmington  &  Western  dates  back  to  the  line's  origin,  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  B&O, 
who  operates  weekday  freight  service. 
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OUR  COVER:  Southern  Railway  Mikado  4501  climbs  the  grade  out  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  approaching  Edwardsville  Tunnel,  a  few  miles  west  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  on 
August  21,  1966.  This  run  of  the  7-car  special  was  one  of  four  such  trips  operated 
by  the  Southern  as  a  part  of  Indiana's  Sesquicentennial  celebration,  an  event  covered 
in   more  detail  on   pages  34-37. 

Photo  by  Bob  Clarkson 

REAR  COVER:  The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  in  1966. 
In  its  years  of  service  to  Northern  Maine  it  has  demonstrated  the  inherent  depend- 
ability of  rail  transportation  in  a  region  notable  for  its  rugged  climate.  The  atmos- 
phere of  winter  railroading  is  captured  in  this  photo  of  a  night  freight  extra  at 
Presque  Isle,  powered  by  EMD  F3  and   BL2  units. 

Bangor   and   Aroostook   Railroad    Photo 
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RAILROAD 


IN  THE 


CIVIL  WAR 


JoJho    W\    Bairrigeir 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  an 
address  Mr.  Barriger  made  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  on  November 
24,  196 4,  and  is  reprinted  with  the 
author's  permission.  One  or  two  mi- 
nor changes  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  address  into  a  form  more  suitable 
to  the  printed  page  than  to  the  lecture 
platform,  but  the  text  otherwise  is 
Mr.  Barriger's.) 

Transporting,  quartering  and  support- 
ing armies  waging  war  away  from  their 
source  of  supplies,  the  art  commonly  em- 
braced in  the  single  term  logistics,  have 
always  been  basic  to  military  strategy 
and  tactics.  Railroads  first  became  a 
major  logistic  factor  during  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  and  their  employment  by 
both  sides  in  that  epic  struggle  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest  to  railroaders  like 
myself.  The  war  came  at  that  period 
when  railroads  were  first  beginning  to 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Railroads  not  only  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  the 
war  also  affected  the  development  of  the 
railroads  and  molded  the  men  who  shaped 
the  railroad  system  we  know  today. 

Having  devoted  my  business  career 
primarily  to  railroad  management  and 
the  analysis  of  railroad  securities,  I 
claim  no  standing  as  a  professional  his- 
torian. But  I  have  studied  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  American  rail- 
roads, particularly  their  corporate  his- 
tories, and  I  have  read  as  much  in  the 


vast  literature  on  the  Civil  War  as  time 
permitted,  especially  as  it  bears  on  the 
role  played  by  the  railroads.  I  therefore 
welcomed  this  invitation  to  talk  on  rail- 
roads and  the  Civil  War,  partly  because 
it  has  forced  me  to  organize  thoughts  on 
a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  had  an 
interest. 

Until  railroads  became  available  to 
transport  men  and  supplies,  armies  had 
to  depend  upon  animals  —  horses,  mules, 
camels  and  elephants  —  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den and  transport.  A  limiting  factor  was 
that  the  feed  required  for  a  150-mile 
haul  by  such  animals  usually  represented 
the  maximum  load  they  could  haul  or 
carry.  Consequently,  in  campaigns  car- 
ried on  at  greater  distances  from  the 
supporting  base,  invading  armies  were 
forced  to  live  off  the  country  unless  they 
could  be  supplied  by  ships,  usually  navi- 
gating upon  salt  water.  The  effects  of 
adverse  weather  conditions,  particularly 
in  winter,  added  further  to  the  inherent 
limitations  of  animal-powered  transport 
in  time  of  war. 

The  size  of  invading  armies  was  there- 
fore limited,  not  only  by  the  available 
manpower,  but  also  by  the  resources  of 
the  territory  traversed,  the  troops  and 
the  supporting  supply  columns  ravaging 
as  they  advanced.  From  the  beginning 
of  time  until  the  19th  century,  roadi 
usually  were  little  more  than  trails  and 
armies  had  to  be  ferried  across  streams 
they   could   not   ford.      Consequently,    an 


Brady   Collection,    Library   of   Congress 

"The  maximum  rapidity  of  overland  movement  remained  limited  by  the  muscular  power  of  man 
and  beast  until  the  advent  of  transport  by  steam  and  rail.  It  was  only  their  better  training 
and  lack  of  armor  that  permitted  the  armies  of  Napoleon  to  move  with  much  more  rapidity 
than  those  of  Xerxes  or  Hannibal."     Military  bridge  built  by  McDowell's  engineers  at  Bull   Run, 

Va.,  August  1862. 


army's  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  seri- 
ously hampered,  until  the  16th  century, 
except  on  Roman  military  roads. 

The  influence  of  transportation  upon 
war  and  conquest  has  been  evident  from 
earliest  history.  The  pharaohs  of  Egypt 
used  the  Nile  and  the  Red  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Seas  for  the  movement  and 
supply  of  their  conquering  armies.  Prob- 
lems of  logistics  appear  to  have  prevent- 
ed the  superior  Persian  forces  under 
Darius,  and  then  under  Xerxes,  from  de- 
feating the  Greeks  in  their  wars  at  the 
outset  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  It  was 
around  300  B.C.  that  the  Romans  first 
grasped  the  idea  of  extending  and  se- 
curing their  conquests  by  establishing 
strategic  lines  of  dependable  overland 
communication.     These   eventually   radi- 


ated from  Rome  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  empire.  Over  their  sub- 
stantial paved  highways,  which  bridged 
all  but  the  larger  rivers,  Roman  armies 
moved  with  certainty  and  celerity,  ac- 
companied by  siege  trains  and  supply 
trains  of  heavy-wheeled  vehicles,  which 
could  be  substituted  for  pack  animals. 

The  lack  of  roads  in  the  Middle  Ages 
prevented  the  movement  of  large  armies 
and  their  supplies.  Medieval  warfare 
was  carried  on  principally  by  small  bod- 
ies of  knights  who,  for  their  subsistence, 
preyed  upon  the  countries  they  invaded. 
More  important  campaigns  were  based 
upon  communication  by  sea,  e.g.,  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  wars  between  England  and 
France.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the    15th   century   that   wheeled   vehicles 


began  to  supplant  pack  animals  and 
horse  litters. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  horse- 
drawn  long-distance  transportation  — 
the  best  available  —  averaged  only  10 
miles  per  day  in  England.  The  first 
carriage  road  over  the  Alps,  constructed 
under  orders  from  Napoleon  and  opened 
in  1807,  used  the  Simplon  Pass.  It  was 
provided  primarily  for  military  use.  The 
maximum  rapidity  of  overland  movement 
remained  limited  by  the  muscular  power 
of  man  and  beast  until  the  advent  of 
transport  by  steam  and  rail.  It  was  only 
their  better  training  and  lack  of  armor 
that  permitted  the  armies  of  Napoleon  to 
move  with  much  more  rapidity  than 
those  of  Xerxes  or  Hannibal. 

Railroad  history  begins  in  the  decade 
of  the  1820's  but  the  commercial  practi- 
cability of  using  railroads  was  not 
proved  until  the  1840's  and  they  did  not 
break  their  primitive  bonds  until  the 
1850's.  By  1860,  while  railroads  had  be- 
come   a    dependable    means    of    overland 


transport,  these  early  railroads  still  had 
serious  technical  inadequacies  and  serv- 
ice limitations;  and  their  hauling  capa- 
city was  diminutive  by  comparison  with 
present  performance.  Nevertheless,  their 
vast  superiority  over  animal  power 
proved  a  great  boon  wherever  even  flim- 
sy tracks  extended  and  wheezy  locomo- 
tives and  uncertain  cars  ran.  Without 
digressing  to  trace  the  technological  de- 
velopment of  railroads  over  the  three 
decades  between  their  birth  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  at  that  time  there  were  approxi- 
mately 22,000  miles  of  railroad  line  in 
the  North  and  only  9,000  miles  in  the 
South.  About  4,000  additional  miles  of 
line  were  built  in  the  North  during  the 
war,  but  very  little  in  the  South.  More- 
over, the  railroads  of  the  North  were  in 
much  better  condition  than  those  of  the 
South,  both  in  respect  to  track  and 
amount  and   quality  of  equipment. 

Ownership  and  operation  of  lines  and 
equipment    was    diffused    among    many 
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Harpers  Ferry,  the  strategic  junction  on  the   Baltimore  b  Ohio  main   line,  was  a  primary  target 

of   the   Confederacy    in    the    principal    area    of   conflict.      The    railroad    bridge    at    this    site   was 

destroyed  and   rebuilt  nine   times  during   the   course   of   the   war. 


companies,  although  in  the  North  the 
basic  foundations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  were  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Management  techniques  were 
primitive  everywhere  and  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  standardization  of  the 
many  physical  and  operating  elements 
so  essential  to  the  interchange  of  equip- 
ment and  provision  of  unified  service. 
Even  track  gauges  had  not  become  stand- 
ardized by  1861.  The  flexibility  of 
through  routes  and  services  that  are 
taken  for  granted  under  present  railway 
operations,  with  complete  interchange- 
ability  of  equipment,  were  unknown  a 
century  ago.  Limiting  hauls  of  freight 
and  passengers  to  the  corporate  bound- 
aries of  individual  carriers  frequently 
required  a  wagon  or  carriage  haul  across 
town.  These  and  other  inefficient  prac- 
tices made  operations  in  that  period,  es- 
pecially in  the  beleaguered  South,  more 
difficult  than  mcst  people  would  readily 
imagine. 

The  northern  states  were  well  supplied 
with  the  metal  working  furnaces,  mills 
and  factories  to  produce  the  equipment 
and  supplies  required  for  railroad  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation. 
The  south  was  virtually  devoid  of  them 
except  for  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  at 
Richmond  and  small  mills  for  iron-work- 
ing at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at  At- 
lanta, Augusta  and  Centerville,  Georgia. 
Only  a  few  new  locomotives  could  be 
added  to  the  stock  of  motive  power  in 
the  possession  of  the  South  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  Confederacy's 
principal  source  of  supply  of  motive 
power  was  engines  captured  in  the  raids 
en  the  Federal  military  railways  and 
the    Baltimore   and    Ohio   Railroad. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  handicaps, 
there  was  a  much  greater  diversity  of 
gauges  among  the  southern  than  the 
northern  lines,  and  all  of  the  locomotives 
in  the  south  were  wood-burners  —  a  con- 
dition that  remained  unchanged  through- 
cut  the  war.  Coal  was  first  used  suc- 
cessfully as  locomotive  fuel  in  an  ex- 
perimental way  in  1853.  The  general 
transition  to  coal-burning  locomotives 
had  begun  in  the  North  on  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad,  around  1859.  By  1862, 
all  PRR  freight  locomotives  were  coal- 
burning  engines.  Two  years  later,  all 
of  its  locomotives  could  burn  coal. 

This  important  development  can  be 
credited  to  William  Jackson  Palmer,  then 
the  private  secretary  to  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  J.  Edgar 
Thomson.  A  more  accurate  equivalent 
present-day  title  would  be  Executive 
Assistant.  During  the  war,  Palmer 
gained  distinction  as  a  Federal  general 
and  went  on  after  the  war  to  promote 
and  build  railroads,  industries  and  com- 
munities, including  among  railroads  — 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande;  among  in- 
dustries —  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  among  communities  — - 
Colorado  Springs. 

The  military  potentials  of  railroads 
had  already  been  recognized  but  not  yet 
fully  tested  in  Europe.  The  original 
construction  of  the  German  routes  em- 
bodied strategic  conceptions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  French  and  Russian  fron- 
tiers and  their  use  as  bases  of  attack. 
The  rapidly  expanding  European  rail- 
way network  was  utilized  in  the  military 
maneuvers  of  the  1830's  and  the  1840's 
and  in  the  limited  campaigns  of  the 
1850's.  Service  to  the  military  was  re- 
tarded by  the  grave  physical  and  organi- 
zational deficiencies  that  inevitably 
character-zed  the  railroads  of  that  peri- 
od. By  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  art  of  railroading,  as  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
North,  had  progressed  to  the  point  where 
railroads  cculd  meet  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  a  prolonged  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  less  advanced  state  of  develop- 
ment of  southern  rail  lines  in  1861,  when 
coupled  with  the  privations  of  the  Feder- 
al blockade,  proved  to  be  a  very  heavy 
burden  for  the  Confederate  railroads  to 
bear.  Nevertheless,  the  war  record  of 
the  southern  railroads  is  an  amazing 
example  of  ingenuity,  courage  and  ten- 
acity against  the  greatest  odds.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  transportation  advan- 
tages, especially  rail,  possessed  by  the 
Ncrth,  the  South  might  well  have  pre- 
vailed,   or    at    least    impressed    on    the 
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north   reached   Pensacola,   but  the  state's   local    railroads  were   unconnected   with   other   Southern 

lines.      Throughout    the    war,    Florida    remained    safe   from    invasion    but   blockaded. 


war-weary    North    the    folly    of    further 
fighting. 

By  1861  four  lines,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  connected  the 
Great  Lakes  or  Ohio  River  with  tide- 
water. Rail  routes  extended  west  across 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi 
at  ten  points  and  there  were  eight  rail 
routes  between  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  those  on  the  Ohio  River.  Its  rail- 
road mileage  had  knit  the  North  together 
so  well  that  it  was  able,  during  the  con- 
flict, to  mobilize  its  superior  resources 
and  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  South 
and  eventually  use  the  South's  own  rail- 
roads, in  conjunction  with  its  rivers,  as 
avenues  of  ultimate  conquest.  Such  a 
rail  network  existed  in  the  North  that 
Slason  Thompson  in  his  "Short  History 
of  American  Railways"  could  state: 
"So  far  as  breaking  up  the  Union 
by  force  of  arms  was  concerned,  the 
attempt  came  fully  a  decade  too  late. 
It  is  not  impossible,  nor  wholly  im- 


probable, that  it  might  have  succeed- 
ed in  1850,  when  over  40  percent  of 
the    Nation's    inhabitants    formed    a 
truly  'solid  South'  and  the  opposing 
60  percent  was  scattered  from  Skow- 
hegan,     Maine,    to    the     Mississippi, 
vith  no   completed   means   of  trans- 
portation   at    either    end.      By    1860 
the  gaps  in  the  North  were  bridged 
with  steel  ..."      (pages   148-149) 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without 
rail  facilities  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  have 
successfully  opposed  the   determined  ef- 
forts   of    the    Confederate    states    to    se- 
cede.    At  least  it  would  have  been  vastly 
a  different  war  with  the  defenders  hav- 
ing   greater    inherent    advantages    than 
they   had  in   the   actual   conflict. 

I  should  enlarge  upon  the  part  that 
river  steamers  and  water  transportation 
over  inland  rivers  played  in  the  conflict 
as  adjuncts  to  the  railroads  in  enabling 
Union  forces  to  mount  and  maintain 
massive  attacks  deep  within  the  South. 
Water  transportation  was  essential  in 
the  movement  of  the  Federal  armies  and 
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the  vast  quantities  of  material  and  sup- 
plies, especially  in  the  western  sector. 

The  principal  areas  of  conflict,  not- 
withstanding that  the  two  greatest  bat- 
tles of  all,  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  were 
fought  north  thereof,  lay  south  of  the 
line  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Potomac 
was  not  navigable  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Potomac  Canal,  which  paralleled  it  for 
150  miles  west  from  Washington  to 
Cumberland,  was  of  insignificant  mili- 
tary service  during  the  Civil  War,  prin- 
cipally because  the  B&O,  which  ran 
along  side  of  it,  was  so  much  more  effi- 
cient. It  was  the  railroads,  largely  the 
B&O  and  PRR,  that  provided  the  trans- 
portation in  the  highly  strategic  area 
some  300  miles  in  length  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays.  The  Potomac  River  lay 
within  the  zone  of  conflict,  but  the  Ohio 
River  was  north  of  it.  The  Mississippi, 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  at 
Cairo,  separated  the  eastern  and  western 
portions   of  the   Confederacy. 

Fortunately  for  the  northern  cause, 
the  Mississippi  flowed  from  north  to 
south.  The  Union  forces  were  constantly 
aided  by  its  current,  not  only  in  time  of 
battle,  as  at  Island  No.  10,  Belmont, 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  but  also  in 
the  regular  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies.  Only  in  Admiral  Farragut's 
successful  attack  on  New  Orleans,  in 
April  1862,  was  the  flow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi counter  to  the  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral advance. 

It  was  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
ers, that  provided  the  direct  water  route 
into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Cap- 
ture of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Cumber- 
land gave  access  to  Nashville,  the  rail 
gateway  to  Chattanooga,  itself  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  the  Tennessee  gave 
access  to  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  I  need  not  go  fur- 
ther here  than  mention  that  these  two 
strategic  rivers  were  defended  by  forti- 
fications at  well-selected  locations  — 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  and  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  both  lo- 
cated within  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
close  to  the  Kentucky  border. 


A  continuous  line  of  defense  for  the 
South,  along  its  northern  side,  was  pro- 
vided by  900  miles  of  connecting  rail- 
roads of  various  ownerships,  beginning 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  continuing 
on  in  that  state  to  Lynchburg,  Roanoke 
and  Bristol,  and  thence  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  Tennessee  to  Memphis. 
From  Memphis,  another  line  of  railroad, 
now  the  Illinois  Central,  carried  this 
vital  defense  system  on  to  New  Orleans, 
400  miles  distant.  Along  the  Atlantic 
sea  coast,  soon  tightly  sealed  by  the 
Federal  navy,  railroad  lines  extended 
continuously  from  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, 40  miles  below  Washington,  near 
the  point  of  merger  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock with  the  Potomac,  on  through  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  Virginia;  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina;  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  Savannah,  Georgia, 
for  650  miles.  Connecting  lines  carried 
this  system  on  into  southern  Georgia  and 
then  into  middle  Florida  at  Tallahassee 
and  on  to  St.  Marks  on  the  Gulf.  Thus, 
in  a  general  way,  the  territory  that  con- 
stituted the  heart  of  the  Confederacy 
was  surrounded  on  three  of  its  four  sides 
by  lines  of  railroad  aggregating  over 
2,000  route  miles  in  length.  These  stra- 
tegically located  lines  and  other  im- 
portant interior  routes  provided  the 
Confederate  States  with  transportation 
potentials  to  move  troops  from  one 
battlefront  to  another  that  had  never 
before  been  possessed  by  a  smaller  nation 
defending    against    a    larger    adversary. 

The  Florida  peninsula  had  only  two 
railroad  lines,  one  a  150-mile  route  run- 
ning from  Fernandina  at  the  Atlantic 
outlet  of  the  St.  Marys  River  at  the 
Georgia  border  southwest  across  the 
state  to  Cedar  Key  on  the  Gulf,  some- 
what below  the  mouth  of  the  Suwannee 
River;  the  other  was  an  80-mile  line 
from  Jacksonville  to  a  junction  at  Live 
Oak  with  the  previously  mentioned  Sa- 
vannah-St.  Marks  line.  This  crossed  the 
Fernandina-Cedar  Keys  route  at  Bald- 
win. 

Lines  from  the  north  reached  Pensa- 
cola,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  but  other- 
wise the  entire  State  of  Florida  and  the 
entire  Gulf  Coast  down  to  the  Mexican 
border  had  no  rail  connections  with  the 
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rest  of  the  Confederacy.  In  fact,  much 
of  this  area  was  unmapped  and  consisted 
of  impenetrable  swamps,  lakes,  lagoons 
and  sandbars.  In  another  age  this  might 
have  constituted  a  soft  underbelly  open 
to  amphibious  attack,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  it  was  impossible  to 
mount  such  an  attack  over  such  impen- 
etrable terrain,  and  the  region  was  safe 
from  invasion,  though  sealed  off  by  the 
blockade. 

Texas  had  the  beginnings  of  a  railway 
system  extending  mostly  out  of  Galves- 
ton, but  unconnected  with  other  lines  in 
the  south. 

The  northern  limits  of  the  railways  of 
the  South  were  Columbus,  Paducah  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Alexandria 
and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  At  these 
terminals  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Po- 


tomac Rivers  formed  barriers  preventing 
physical  connections  with  the  railways 
of  the  North,  but  even  so,  the  gauges 
would  not  have  been  compatible  in  all 
places. 

The  22,000  miles  of  railways  in  the 
North  provided  the  Union  with  a  system 
comparatively  adequate  for  its  military 
necessities.  The  main  east-west  lines  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania  and  Erie  were  al- 
ready established,  but  none  of  these  ex- 
cept the  B&O  was  in  the  zone  of  con- 
flict. With  service  on  the  B&O  frequent- 
lv  interrupted  due  to  the  war,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  closed  to  commercial 
traffic  below  Cairo,  the  other  trunk  lines 
prospered  during  the  war.  A  hrrtage 
of  grain  in  Europe  also  served  to  in- 
crease their  war-swollen  traffic,  so  that 
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their  problems  were  largely  related  to 
traffic  congestion  and  shortage  of  equip- 
ment. While  this  is  all  very  interesting, 
I  shall  direct  attention  here  primarily 
to  the  role  played  by  the  railroads  in 
the   areas  of  direct  conflict. 

The  two  most  serious  rail  handicaps 
of  the  rail  facilities  of  the  United  States 
were  the  requirement  of  water  transfer 
at  the  unbridged  Susquehanna  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  Maryland,  on  the  vital  Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore route,  and  the  absence 
of  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  route  from  the 
west  into  Washington  that  could  avoid 
Baltimore.  Not  only  was  use  of  the  "Old 
Main  Line"  through  Baltimore  circuitous 
for  B&O  traffic  between  Washington 
and  the  west,  but  it  also  had  the  added 
disadvantage  of  congesting  the  north- 
south  line  with  east-west  traffic.  This 
was  the  "Baltimore  Bottleneck." 

The  military  objective  of  the  North  in 
1861  was  the  reconquest  of  the  seceding 
states,  and  the  North  necessarily  took 
the  offensive.  The  South  stood  mostly 
on  the  defensive.  Although  the  popula- 
tion of  the  North  was  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  South,  as  were  its  economic 
resources,  the  initial  advantage,  from 
the  standpoint  of  transport,  was  in  favor 
of  the  South  with  its  railroads  as  inter- 
ior lines  of  supply  and  defense.  For 
some  time  after  the  war  began,  North- 
ern generals  were  chary  about  getting 
too  far  away  from  their  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but  this  uneasiness  wore  off  and  ex- 
perience proved  how  successfully  these 
long  lines  of  communication  could  be  de- 
fended. 

No  account  of  railroads  and  the  Civil 
War  could  properly  begin  without  a  ref- 
erence to  Abraham  Lincoln's  inaugural 
journey  from  Springfield  to  Washington 
end  the  secret  detour  via  Philadelphia 
instead  of  taking  the  more  direct  route 
via  the  Northern  Central  to  Baltimore. 
I  leave  to  your  imagination  what  the  out- 
come would  have  been  had  the  plot  to 
assassinate  the  President-elect  in  Balti- 
more been  carried  out. 

The  fate  of  the  City  of  Washington 
without  railroad  access  at  the  beginning 
and  throughout  the  Civil  War  also  chal- 
lenges  the  imagination.      Confronted  by 


a  hostile  Virginia  and  a  threatening 
Maryland,  Washington  was  almost  iso- 
lated from  the  loyal  states  of  the  North 
during  April  1861,  and  was  rescued  from 
serious,  if  not  dire,  consequences  through 
the  transportation  of  enough  Union 
troops  by  rail  to  protect  the  national 
capital.  Bloody  riots  broke  out  in  Balti- 
more on  April  19  during  the  march  of 
Massachusetts  troops  between  the  sep- 
arate depots  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington &  Baltimore  Railroad  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Public  of- 
ficials of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent further  violence  incident  to  troop 
transfers  through  the  city  by  stopping 
these  movements  altogether  which  led 
them  to  order  that  the  bridges  be  burned 
and  railroad  communication  lines  be  cut 
en  40  miles  of  line  on  each  of  the  two 
routes  entering  Baltimore  from  the 
north.  These  almost  treasonable  depre- 
dations were  committed  by  public  offi- 
cials of  a  presumably  loyal  state.  It  was 
mid-May  before  service  could  be  restored. 

The  location  of  Washington  as  the  na- 
tional capital  was  the  result  of  a  politi- 
cal deal  between  Hamilton,  a  New  York- 
er, and  Jefferson,  a  Virginian,  in  re- 
turn for  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of 
the  original  thirteen  states  by  the  new 
Federal  government.  This  action  had 
far-reaching  strategic  military  conse- 
quences, for,  had  the  capital  been  safely 
within  the  free  states  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  the  northern  border  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  instead  of  to 
the  south  thereof,  and  consequently  sur- 
rounded by  population  predominantly 
secessionist  in  sympathy,  there  might 
have  been  no  Civil  War. 

-Possession  of  the  capital  of  any  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  is  of  great  political 
importance,  and  its  loss  to  the  enemy 
represents  a  serious,  if  not  decisive,  de- 
feat. Washington,  as  the  capital  of  the 
formerly  united  country,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Union  government,  had  to  be  held 
and  defended  for  the  best  of  political 
reasons.  Moreover,  its  location,  repre- 
senting as  it  did  a  salient  into  enemy 
territory  that  could  provide  an  advanced 
base  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  Confed- 
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Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Cumberland  River,  was  cf  primary  importance 
as  the  rail  gateway  to  Chattanooga.  Above,  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Cumberland,  equipped  with  watch  towers  and  timber  doors.  It  replaced  a  structure  destroyed 
by  the  Confederates  in  1862.  Upper  right,  Nashville  yards  of  the  Louisviile  &  Nashville  and 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga  in  1863.  Lower  right.  United  States  Military  Railroad  equipment  at 
the  depot  in   1864.     The  structure  on  the  hill  in  the  background  is  the  Tennessee  state  capito!. 
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eracy,  put  additional  pressure  on  the 
city.  Washington  was  difficult  for  the 
North  to  hold,  and  even  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  the  secessionists  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  contemplating  a 
peaceful  withdrawal,  were  claiming  that 
they  should  have  the  national  capital. 

The  defense  of  Washington  was  there- 
fore a  fervent  objective  of  Union  stra- 
tegy and  its  capture  was  sought  with 
equal  fervor  by  the  Confederacy.  The 
United  States  Army  at  that  time  num- 
bered only  16,000  men  and  it  was  widely, 
if  not  excessively,  diffused.  It  could 
not  be  used  for  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  closing  days  of  the 
Buchanan  administration  due  to  activ- 
ities of  those  then  in  control  of  the  War 
Department,  and  its  numbers  were  be- 
ing decimated  by  the  defection  of  South- 
ern sympathizers  among  the  officers. 
The  capital  was  therefore  in  real  danger 
at  the  outset  and  continued  to  be  inse- 
cure. The  military  story  of  the  emer- 
gency measures  taken  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  cannot  be  recounted  here, 
but  the  role  of  the  railroads  should  be 
indicated. 

During  the  period  already  noted  when 
the  railroad  line  was  closed  between  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  Baltimore  be- 
cause of  the  burning  of  bridges  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
in  command  of  Massachusetts  troops, 
conceived  and  carried  into  action  the 
idea  of  running  a  railroad  ferry  boat 
from  Perryville  to  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
and  marching  troops  from  that  point  to 
Washington.  Boats  were  used  to  bring 
other  troops  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  the  beleaguered  capital.  Dur- 
ing that  period  when  the  Confederate 
forces  severed  the  B&O  main  line  at 
Harpers  Ferry  and  actually  threatened 
undefended  Baltimore,  Washington,  had 
Baltimore  fallen,  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  rear. 

General  Butler  forestalled  the  threat- 
ened attack  on  Washington.  On  his  in- 
itiative Federal  troops  occupied  Relay, 
the  B&O  junction  nine  miles  out  of  Bal- 
timore, with  1,000  men.  He  cut-the  rail- 
road line  by  which  Southern  forces 
might  enter  Baltimore   and   Washington 


via  the  B&O  route.  On  May  14,  Butler 
occupied  Baltimore  and  suppressed  the 
incipient  rebellion  there.  Washington 
had  been  held,  both  as  a  capital  and  a 
military  base,  but  the  actions  taken  made 
the   war   that   followed   inevitable. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lying  in  the  Po- 
tomac River  valley  was  continuously  in 
the  front  line  of  conflict,  especially  the 
part  between  Harpers  Ferry  at  the  out- 
let of  the  Shenandoah  River  and  Mar- 
tinsburg  across  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  its  president,  John  W.  Garrett, 
found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  His  rail- 
road was  not  only  menaced  by  Baltimore 
mobs  for  transporting  Federal  troops 
and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  was 
threatening  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  his  company  if  Federal  troops  were 
carried  into  Washington  from  the  west, 
but  also  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
War,  Simon  Cameron,  was  threatening 
him  with  indictment  for  treason  if  he 
failed  to  cooperate  with  Federal  require- 
ments. James  Guthrie,  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  was  in  a 
somewhat   similar   predicament. 

The  first  great  collision  of  arms  in  the 
war,  called  Bull  Run  in  the  North  and 
Manassas  in  the  South,  occurred  on  July 
21,  1861.  The  trains  of  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad  were  used  to  enable  the 
forces  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to 
reinforce  those  of  General  P.  G.  T.  Beau- 
regard. The  arrival  by  rail  of  a  Con- 
federate brigade  under  General  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson  occurred  just  in  time 
to  turn  an  impending  Confederate  retreat 
into  a  resounding  Confederate  victory. 
As  every  school  boy  knows,  General 
Jackson  earned  his  immortal  name  of 
"Stonewall"  in  this  battle. 

The  first  break  in  the  Confederacy's 
line  of  railroad  defenses  occurred  when 
General  Halleck  captured  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  May  30,  1862.  This  defeat 
set  in  motion  a  chain  reaction  of  mount- 
ing losses  of  rail  mileage  essential  to  the 
support  of  widely  separated  Confederate 
armies.  Consequently,  detailed  attention 
may  well  be  given  to  this  sequence  of 
events. 
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Trestle  and  Union  camp  at  Whiteside,  Tenn.,  located  in  the  pass  in  the  Raccoon  Range  14  miles 
from   Chattanooga   on    the    line   of   the    Nashville   &   Chattanooga    Railroad. 


Corinth  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
part  of  Mississippi,  about  100  miles  east 
of  Memphis  and  within  20  miles  of  the 
Tennessee  River  —  a  stream  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  both  sides  in  the 
war. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
then  had  its  northern  terminus  at  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  30  miles  below  Cairo,  crossed  the 
Memphis  -  Chattanooga  -  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia railway  route  at  Corinth.  Corinth 
and  Chattanooga  are  a  little  more  than 
200  miles  apart.  In  addition  to  the  rail 
lines  between  these  cities,  the  Tennessee 
River  was  navigable  from  its  Ohio  River 
outlet  to  Chattanooga,  except  for  the  ob- 
struction of  Muscle  Shoals,  50  miles  east 
of  Corinth. 

The  Tennessee  River  flows  westwardly 


across  northern  Alabama  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  that  state,  20  miles  from 
Corinth,  and  there  turns  abruptly  north 
to  cross  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and 
empty  into  the  Ohio  River,  45  miles 
above  Cairo,  Illinois.  The  quadrilateral 
area  bounded  by  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  by  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  (now  Southern 
Railway)  was  bisected  by  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  running  north  for  140 
miles  from  Corinth  to  Columbus,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Mississippi. 

These  vital  river  and  rail  transporta- 
tion routes  were  protected  against  at- 
tack from  the  north  by  fortifications  on 
Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
by  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  by  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumber- 
land River. 
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Western   Or  Atlantic    Railroad's  facilities   at  Chattanooga,    Tenn.      Above,   the    car   shop;    below. 
the    Chattanooga    depot.      The    W&A,    owned    by    the    State    of    Georgia,    was    known    as    the 

State   Road. 
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Grant  captured  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson  in  February  1862,  and  prompt- 
ly destroyed  the  bridges  of  the  Memphis- 
Louisville  rail  line  nearby.  These  re- 
verses forced  the  Confederates  to  with- 
draw to  new  locations  south  of  the  Cum- 
berland River  and  thereby  exposed  the 
whole  line  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston 
Railroad  to  attack.  In  March  1862, 
Grant  ascended  the  Tennessee  River  and 
fought  the  indecisive  but  bloody  battle 
of  Shiloh  on  April  6-7,  1862.  Subsequent 
Union  advances  forced  the  Confederates 
to  abandon  Corinth  on  May  30  and  to 
withdraw  50  miles  down  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  to  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 
The  line  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston 
Railroad,  whose  eastern  terminus  wras 
Chattanooga,  not  Charleston,  was  lost  to 
the  Confederacy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  thereby  depriving  the  Confederacy 
of  its  only  continuous  line  of  railway 
communication  from  the  Mississippi 
River  both  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  on 
northbound  to  the  crucial  battlefields  of 
northern  Virginia.  The  South  was 
thereafter  dependent  upon  the  railroad 
from  Monroe,  Louisiana,  to  Vicksburg 
running  through  Jackson  and  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  to  Selma,  Alabama,  a  total 
distance  of  about  300  miles.  This  long 
route  was  interrupted  by  water  trans- 
fers across  the  Mississippi  and  Tombig- 
bee  Rivers.  There  was  also  a  gap  with- 
out a  railroad  for  the  50  miles  between 
Selma  and  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the 
original  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  lo- 
cated on  the  rail  route  between  Atlanta 
and  Pensacola.  Atlanta  had  access  to 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  via  mile- 
age extending  east  through  Augusta  and 
Florence  on  the  long  line  generally  par- 
alleling the  sea  coast  or  via  an  interior 
line  through  Columbus,  Charlotte  and 
Greensboro.  Both  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery were  on  the  Alabama  River,  but 
the  circuity  of  that  stream  nearly 
doubled  the  distance  between  them  via 
the  water  route  and  its  navigational 
characteristics   were   unsatisfactory. 

The  Vicksburg  -  Selma  route  was 
crossed  at  Jackson,  Mississippi  by  the 
route  from  Jackson,  Tennessee  to  New 
Orleans  comprised  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Jackson     &     Great     Northern     Railroad 


south  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  the 
north.  The  Mississippi  Central  inter- 
sected the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Rail- 
road at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee.  The 
Mississippi  Central  had  a  direct  outlet 
into  Memphis  via  the  Mississippi  &  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  from  the  junction  at 
Grenada,  Mississippi.  The  Meridian- 
Selma  line  also  crossed  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  at  Meridian,  Mississippi. 

The  New  Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  its  extensions 
northward  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and 
Memphis,  formed  the  first  line  of  Con- 
federate defense  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  was  the 
second  line.  All  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  that  part  of  Alabama  west  of 
the  Alabama  River  were  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  ex- 
cept as  these  areas  were  protected  by 
Confederate  troops  supplied  by  the  east- 
west  railroad  line  from  Vicksburg  to 
Selma.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  this 
railroad  became  the  sole  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Confederate 
States  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  it  too  became  completely  isolated 
after  Vicksburg's  fall  to  Grant's  forces 
on  July  4,  1863. 

Following  the  loss  of  Corinth,  Chat- 
tanooga became  the  bastion  of  the  outer 
line  of  defense  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  railroad  line  south- 
ward through  Atlanta  and  Montgomery 
to  Mobile  Bay  and  the  line  eastward 
through  Knoxville  and  Bristol  towards 
Richmond  and  Alexandria.  The  Federal 
occupation  of  Knoxville  cut  this  line  con- 
temporaneously with  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg.  This  left  upper  Georgia  and 
western  North  Carolina  defenseless. 
Chattanooga  had  become  merely  an  out- 
post of  the  Confederacy's  last  long  in- 
terior line  of  railway  communication 
which  ran  from  Atlanta  to  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  via  Augusta,  Columbia, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Danville  and 
Richmond,  and  with  access  to  northern 
Virginia  via  Gordonville  and  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Breaks  of 
gauge  occurred  at  Charlotte  and  at 
Greensboro.      There   was    an    alternative 
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Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  hub  of  a  vital  rail  network  of  the  South,  escaped  the  devastation  inflicted 
upon  other  such  strategic  points  until  Sherman's  siege  of  the  city  and  subsequent  march  to 
the  sea.  Above,  the  famous  Atlanta  car  sheds  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  on  the  eve  of  Sher- 
man's arrival.  The  cars  are  loaded  high  with  the  baggage  of  refugees  fleeing  the  city.  This 
landmark  was  destroyed  when  Union  troops  departed  Atlanta.  Above  right,  the  W&A  round- 
house as  it  appeared  in  1864.  Below  right,  remains  of  the  roundhouse  jointly  used  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad  and  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  as  they  appeared  after  the  war.  Although 
Union  forces  usually  attempted  to  capture  the  Confederate  railroads  intact,  Sherman  completed 
the  destruction  of  Atlanta's  railroads  because  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  territory  traversed. 
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line  to  Richmond,  diverging  at  Kings- 
ville,  South  Carolina,  23  miles  below 
Columbus,  and  running  through  Wil- 
mington and  Petersburg,  but  this  was 
handicapped  by  a  break  of  gauge  and  a 
water  transfer  at  Wilmington.  Charles- 
ton could  be  reached  from  this  Atlanta- 
Richmond  line  over  a  70-mile  extension 
from    Branchville,    South    Carolina. 

Late  in  1861,  Federal  forces  reduced 
the  defenses  of  Port  Royal  Harbor, 
South  Carolina,  below  Charleston,  and 
occupied  the  islands  in  this  area,  but  be- 
cause of  the  naturally  defensive  char- 
acter of  this  swampy  region  failed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  cut  the  railroad  line 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  This 
route  remained  intact  until  it  could  be 
taken  from  the  rear  when  Sherman  com- 
pleted his  memorable  march  to  the  sea 
in  December,  1864,  and  soon  forced  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah. 

The  lines  of  Confederate  railroads  in 
Virginia  had  also  been  firmly  held 
against  successive  attacks  until  these 
routes  were  finally  severed  in  April, 
1865  at  the  important  junction  of  Peters- 
burg. This  loss  led  directly  to  the  sur- 
render of  Lee's  army  a  few  days  later. 

Step  by  step,  with  the  retreat  from 
strategic  positions  on  the  interior  lines 
of  rail  communication,  extensive  areas  of 
territory  were  abandoned  until  the  wmole 
interior  of  the  country  was  lost,  yet  the 
line  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  remained 
open  until  the  end.  Thus,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  the  doom  of  the  Confederacy 
was  written  in  the  book  of  fate  with  the 
loss  of  the  railway  center  of  Corinth  on 
May  30,  1862. 

One  of  the  earliest  criticisms  advanced 
against  the  use  of  railways  in  war  was 
based  upon  their  vulnerability  to  attack 
and  the  consequent  disastrous  effects 
upon  armies  dependent  upon  them.  De- 
struction of  rail  lines  likely  to  be  used 
by  the  North  for  its  projected  invasion 
of  the  South  was,  from  the  outset,  a 
leading  feature  in  Southern  strategy. 
Expeditions  were  undertaken  and  raids 
were  made  to  burn  down  bridges  and 
water  stations,  destroy  telegraph  lines, 
tear  up  rails  and  bend  them  irreparably 
in    fires    made    of    the    ties,    and    render 


engines  and  cars  unserviceable  through 
derailment,  fire  or  explosion,  including 
explosions  caused  by  firing  boilers  with 
low  water.  All  of  these  activities  helped 
to  check,  but  could  not  stop,  the  inexor- 
able advance  of  Federal  forces  in  the 
west.  Before  long,  the  Union  troops  be- 
came no  less  energetic  in  employing  sim- 
ilar tactics  against  the  enemy's  railroads. 
But  there  was  one  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Federal  and  Confeder- 
ate attacks  on  railroads.  The  Union 
forces,  especially  in  the  west,  turned  the 
railroads  in  conquered  territory  to  their 
own  uses.  Consequently,  it  was  their 
purpose  to  capture  the  Confederate  rail- 
roads intact,  if  possible.  On  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  railroads  were  de- 
stroyed because  he  did  not  intend  to  oc- 
cupy the  territory  traversed.  The  Con- 
federate forces,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
usually  only  raiding  railroads,  trying  to 
hamper  Federal  movements  in  Union- 
occupied  former  Confederate  territory 
which  they  seldom  expected  to  recapture. 
Consequently,  destruction  of  railroads  in 
Federal  hands  was  an  essential  objective. 

In  northern  Virginia  where  the  titanic 
struggle  was  between  Lee  and  his  suc- 
cessive Northern  adversaries,  the  con- 
testing armies  marched  and  counter- 
marched back  and  forth  over  the  same 
battlegrounds  continuously  attacking 
each  other's  rail  lines.  The  more  ex- 
posed lines  of  track  and  bridges  were  re- 
built  a   number   of  times. 

Confederate  Generals  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, N.  B.  Forrest,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and 
John  H.  Morgan  were  but  four,  albeit 
the  most  famous  personages  in  Civil  War 
history,  whose  daring  exploits  so  fre- 
quently included  raids  on  Union  rail- 
roads. Cavalry  usually  played  a  leading 
role  in  these  adventures. 

Probably  the  most  thrilling  adventures 
in  a  book  fully  covering  the  railroad  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War  would  be  a  nar- 
rative of  the  daring  raids  made  by  both 
sides  against  the  railway  facilities  of 
the  other.  And  a  sequel  to  each  raid 
would  be  the  magnificent  feats  of  recon- 
struction of  lines  and  equipment,  partic- 
ularly by  the  better-equipped  military 
railway   service   of   the    North.      One    of 
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Pctcmac  Creek  bridge,  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad.  In  May  of  1862 
Ccfonel  Herman  Haupt  directed  the  replacement  of  the  destroyed  railroad  span  at  this  point, 
accomplishing  the  job  in  nine  days,  using  rough  lumber  cut  from  nearby  woodlands,  a  feat 
which  inspired  President  Lincoln's  comment  that  "there  is  nothing  in  it  but  beanpoles  and  corn- 
stalks". Above,  the  temporary  trestle,  later  destroyed  by  Burnside's  retreating  forces  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg.     Below,    the  replacement  structure  built  after  Union  forces  regained 

control   of   the   line. 
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Herman  Haupt,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1835  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  1853,  was  commissioned  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  He 
organized  and  directed  the  Construction  Corps  of  the  military  railroads.  His  organizational 
ability  contributed  greatly  to  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  United  States  Military 
Railroads,  which  in  turn  served  as  a  training  school  for  an  entire  generation  of  railroad  men, 
whose  skills  accelerated  the  postwar  progress  of  the  nation's  railroads.  Upper  right,  General 
Haupt  supervising  excavation  for  a  wye  track  at  Devereaux  Station  on  the  Orange  b  Alexandria 
Railroad.     Lower    right,    the    wood-burner    GENL.    HAUPT,    built    by    William    Mason    in     1863 

for  the  USMR. 
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the  most  famous  of  all  such  raids  was 
that  conducted  by  a  group  of  volunteers 
from  the  United  States  forces  under  the 
command  of  a  Kentuckian  named  James 
J.  Andrews.  Rather  than  take  the  time 
to  recount  this  exploit  in  all  its  details 
—  anything  less  than  full  treatment 
would  be  inadequate  —  I  refer  you  to 
"The  Story  of  the  General",  prepared  by 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
whi:h   gives  the   full   flavor. 

The  greatest  achievements  in  the  field 
of  transportation  during  the  war  were 
not  the  destruction  of  railroads,  but  the 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies  over 
them,  particularly  by  Federal  forces  pen- 
etrating deeply  into  hostile  territory 
where  rail  installations,  bridges,  tunnels 
and  communication  lines  were  almost 
continuously  exposed  to  enemy  attack. 
While  great  havoc  was  wrought  upon  the 
Federal  rail  lines  by  Confederate  raid- 
ers, the  North  had  the  materials  and 
forces  for  quick  replacement  that  the 
South  lacked.  However,  except  in  north- 
ern Virginia,  the  Union  armies  were  con- 
tinuously gaining  ground  and  their  ever- 
lengthening  supply  lines  were  exposed  to 
more  attacks. 

The  functioning  of  the  railroads, 
Union  and  Confederate  alike,  in  each  of 
the  many  campaigns  waged  during  the 
war,  constitute  separate  stories  that 
cannot  be  told  here.  There  were,  how- 
ever, three  great  rail  movements  of  men 
that  should  be  mentioned.  Two  of  these 
movements  were  decisive,  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Chickamauga  is  in  northwest  Georgia, 
not  far  from  Chattanooga.  The  trans- 
portation there,  by  rail,  of  12,000  men 
from  Longstreet's  Corps  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  following  a  lull  in 
hostilities  in  that  sector  after  Gettys- 
burg in  July  of  1863,  enabled  the  Con- 
federates, under  General  Braxton  Bragg, 
to  defeat  a  Union  commander,  General 
W.  C.  Rosecrans,  on  September  18-19, 
1863.  Only  the  tenacity  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas  prevented  the  Con- 
federates from  winning  an  even  greater 
victory. 

The  Federal  forces  retired  into  Chat- 
tanooga where  they  might  well  have  been 
placed  in  an  untenable  position,  with  the 


Confederates  occupying  the  surrounding 
heights  commanding  the  Tennessee  River 
and  cutting  off  the  main  Union  supply 
lines  by  rail.  The  Union  commander 
was  forced  to  rely,  for  the  time  being, 
wmolly  upon  wagon  trains  using  a  diffi- 
cult road.  Union  reinforcements  were 
urgently  needed,  and  the  same  means  — 
a  railroad  line  —  that  permitted  the 
transfer  of  Longstreet's  Corps  from  Vir- 
ginia, were  availed  of  to  transfer  two 
army  corps  from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  A 
long  and  circuitous  1200-mile  movement 
by  rail  of  23,000  men  from  northern  Vir- 
ginia to  Chattanooga  was  completed  on 
October  8,  1863,  14  days  after  it  began. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  presence  of 
these  troops  was  decisive  in  the  subse- 
quent battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  which  lifted  the  Con- 
federate siege  of  Chattanooga. 

It  should  also  be  recorded  that  when 
the  Battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville 
concluded  the  fighting  in  the  west  in 
December,  1864,  General  Schofield's 
corps  was  transferred  by  rail  to  rein- 
force the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Within 
eleven  days,  15,000  men  were  moved 
1,400  miles  over  routes  crossing  the 
snow-covered  Alleghenies    in    winter. 

This  report  should  not  be  concluded 
without  reference  to  governmental  ad- 
ministration and  organization  as  it  per- 
tained to  Civil  War  railroading,  partic- 
ularly because  the  Military  Raihvay 
Service  trained  for  the  following  gen- 
eration a  distinguished  group  of  railway 
builders    and   operators. 

Neither  the  military  nor  civilian  lead- 
ers of  either  governments  had  any  con- 
ception of  the  problems  of  wartime  rail- 
way operation.  The  various  departments 
began  by  handling  the  government's 
railroad  transportation  requirements  as 
if  it  were  an  ordinary  shipper  or  trav- 
eler, and  the  railroads  dealt  with  the 
various  departments  and  offices  separ- 
ately. Initially,  troops  and  government 
freight  moved  on  the  same  trains  that 
hauled  regular  passengers  and  com- 
mercial shipments  and  were  subject  to 
the    same   delays    and    contingencies. 

The  transportation  demands  of  a  na- 
tion at  war  aggravated  the  handicaps  of 
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The    development    of    rail-bcrne    artillery    brought    significant    changes    to    the    art    of    warfare, 
enabling    heavy    armament    to    be    used    far   from    navigable    waterways.      Photo    illustrates   a    rail- 
mounted    naval    howitzer    at    Petersburg,    Va.      Car    was    constructed    by    Union    forces    in    the 
Atlantic    b    North    Carolina    Railroad    shops    at    New    Bern,    N.    C. 


the  diffused  ownership  of  rail  mileage, 
the  disparity  of  gauges,  the  restricted 
interchange  of  equipment  and  the  inade- 
quate arrangements  for  movement  of  in- 
terline freight.  Numerous  conferences 
of  railroad  executives  were  called  to  deal 
with  these  conditions  and  improvement; 
were  made,  consistent  with  the  limita- 
tions permitted  by  the  rugged  individual- 
ism of  the  executives  of  the  p2riod. 

While  the  North  had  much  larger 
manufacturing  capacity  than  the  South, 
the  incessantly  growing  demands  of  Uni- 
on armies  and  a  burgeoning  national 
economy  produced  for  individual  rail- 
roads, grave  problems  of  procurement. 
These  were  intensified  by  the  priorities 


necessarily  claimed  by  the  United  States 
Military  Railway  Service. 

Three  days  after  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  President  Lincoln  declared  that 
a  state  of  rebellion  existed  and  effected 
a.  quasi-governmental  seizure  of  the  rail- 
roads, largely  in  name  rather  than  in 
fact,  in  order  to  assure  priority  of  move- 
ment of  troops  and  materials  of  war. 

The  first  example  of  coordinated  ac- 
tion between  railroads  followed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  concen- 
trate large  quantities  of  military  stores 
in  the  triangle  between  Baltimore,  Har- 
risburg  and  Philadelphia.  The  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  along  with  his  vice   president, 
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Locomotive  FIREFLY  of  the  USMR  near  Union  Mills,  Va.,  on  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  Railroad. 
This   4-4-0   was  constructed   for   the    Federal    Government   by    R.    Norris  £r   Son,   of    Philadelphia, 

in   1862. 


Thomas  A.  Scott;  and  S.  M.  Felton, 
president,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  were  placed  in  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  assemblage  and  stor- 
age of  this  material. 

In  August  1861,  Scott  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  charged 
with  military  control  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines,  primarily  in  the  zone  of 
conflict.  He  was  assisted  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  had  been  a  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania.  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton succeeded  Simon  Cameron  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  January  11,  1862.  Scott 
had  resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  on  January  1,  but  before  doing  so, 
had  caused  the  appointment  of  D.  C. 
McCallum,  General  Superintendent,  Erie 
Railroad,  as  Military  Director  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Railroads  in  the  West, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.     McCallum  was 


later  advanced  to  Brigadier  General. 
Later  in  1862,  Herman  Haupt,  a  West 
Point  graduate  and  afterwards  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
was  commissioned  to  assume  similar  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  East  and  take  charge 
of  the  railroads  in  the  area  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock River. 

Haupt  was  a  young  man  of  extraor- 
dinary engineering  achievement,  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  construction  of 
the  five-mile  Hoosac  Tunnel,  for  many 
years  the  longest  on  this  continent.  To 
him  is  due  most  of  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cessful rail  supply  of  the  Union  armies 
in  Virginia  from  the  spring  of  1862  un- 
til the  end  of  the  war. 

The  spring  of  1862  opened  with  the 
Union  Army  planning  to  end  the  war 
quickly  by  a  two-pronged  attack  on  Rich- 
mond,   with    McClellan    moving    up    the 
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Peninsula  ncrth  of  the  James  River  and 
McDowell  marching  south  along  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Railroad  to  use  it  as  a  supply  line.  How- 
ever, one  important  handicap  delayed  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective.  The 
Confederates,  retreating  along  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  had  burned  all  of  its 
bridges  and  its  docks  at  Aquia  Creek,  its 
northern  terminal.  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  surveyed  the  wreckage  of  the 
RF&P  Railroad  with  dismay.  The  Union 
Army  had  no  construction  corps  capable 
of  restoring  the  line  in  time  to  make  it 
useful  in  the  spring  campaign.  Faced 
with  this  condition,  Stanton  sent  for 
Haupt,  who,  on  April  24,  1862,  was  com- 
missioned a  Colonel,  to  take  charge  of 
engineering  and  construction  for  the 
Army.  Haupt  had  the  line  open  and 
running  in  three  weeks.  Lincoln,  in  see- 
ing Haupt's  work,  particularly  his  Po- 
tomac Creek  Bridge,  100  feet  high  and 
400  feet  long  that  was  built  in  nine  days, 
described  it  humorously  as  having  been 
composed  of  nothing  but  corn  stalks  and 


bean  poles.  However,  Haupt  was  proud- 
est of  the  compliment  paid  him  later  by 
a  captured  Confederate  who  said:  "The 
Yankees  can  build  bridges  faster  than 
the  Rebels  can  burn  them  down." 

Jackson's  first  campaign  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  threatening  Washington, 
upset  the  plans  for  McDowell  to  advance 
towards  Richmond  and  take  it  with 
McClellan  attacking  from  the  east.  In- 
stead, Jackson  eluded  McDowell's  forces 
placed  around  Port  Republic  to  prevent 
his  return  to  reinforce  the  Confederates 
defending  Richmond  and  escaped  out  of 
the  valley  in  time  to  join  Lee  and  assist 
him  in  making  the  Seven  Days'  Battles 
a  great  Confederate  victory.  McDowell 
was  therefore  replaced  by  Pope  on  June 
26.  General  Pope's  uncooperative  rela- 
tions with  Haupt  led  Haupt  to  resign 
and  return  to  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  A  few  days  later  he  re- 
ceived a  wire  from  the  War  Department: 
COME  BACK  IMMEDIATELY.  CAN- 
NOT GET  ALONG  WITHOUT  YOU. 
NOT   A  WHEEL  TURNING.     Answer- 
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Orange  b  Alexandria  freight  train  at  Culpeper  Court  House,  Va.  in  August  1862. 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  RAILROAD.  The  vast  transportation  organization  of  the  Unicn 
Army  was  vivid  evidence  of  the  importance  of  industrial  strength  in  the  conduct  cf  modern 
warfare,  which  involves  the  commitment  of  all  segments  of  a  nation's  economy  to  the  task  of 
winning  the  conflict.  Above,  left,  track  gang  at  work  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  &  Chat- 
tanooga near  Murfreesbcro,  Tenn.,  in  1863.  Be!<cw,  left,  the  Union  Army  rolling  mill  at 
Chattanooga,  constructed  to  supply  the  USMR.  Above  right,  the  GENL.  J.  C.  ROBINSON, 
and  ether  locomotives  of  the  USMR  at  City  Point,  Va.  Below  right,  USMR  locomotive  137. 
Following  the  war,  the  sizable  USMR  roster  supplied  a  source  of  readily  available  motive  power 
for   the   nation's   growing    railroad   network. 
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ing  this  call,  he  was  back  in  Pope's  head- 
quarters on  August  18,  but  this  time 
armed  with  proper  authority.  This  was 
just  as  the  activities  were  beginning  that 
climaxed  in  Pope's  defeat  at  Second 
Bull  Run.  Ninety  thousand  men  from 
McClellan's  army  that  had  returned 
from  the  Peninsula  were  encamped 
around  Alexandria  in  mid-August  1862. 
Haupt  succeeded  in  moving  20,500  of 
them  by  rail  to  support  Pope  but  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  20  miles  to 
Manassas  could  have  been  covered  by 
marching.  He  criticized  the  generals  for 
waiting  days  for  trains  that  could  never 
be  furnished. 

A  celebrated  incident  occurred  during 
the  hectic  days  preceding  Second  Bull 
Run.  General  Sturgis  ordered  trains 
stopped  outside  Alexandria  to  move  his 
command.  Haupt  quarreled  with  Stur- 
gis and  wired  General  Halleck  who,  in 
June  1862,  had  come  in  from  the  west 
to  Washington  to  take  general  charge  of 
all  Union  forces  in  the  war.  Sturgis 
placed  Haupt  under  arrest  for  disobedi- 
ence in  telegraphing  Halleck.  Haupt  re- 
plied that  he  was  pleased  with  this  ac- 
tion because  it  would  give  him  a  chance 
for  some  much  needed  rest.  But  a  wire 
came  back  from  Halleck  stating:  NO 
MILITARY  OFFICER  HAS  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  INTERFERE  WITH  YOUR 
CONTROL  OF  RAILROADS.  SHOW 
THIS  TO  GENERAL  STURGIS.  How- 
ever, the  unwillingness  to  march  his  men 
kept  10,000  Union  troops  out  of  action 
at  Second  Bull  Run. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  the  Secretary 
of  War  issued  a  famous  order  directing 
that  "No  Officer,  whatever  may  be  his 
rank,  will  interfere  with  the  running  of 
cars,  as  directed  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  road,  under  penalty  of  being 
dismissed." 

In  order  to  obtain  from  the  Army  the 
personnel  required  to  operate  trains,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  November  1862, 
ordered  commanding  officers  to  furnish 
working  parties  to  load  and  unload  cars 
without  delay,  to  guard  railroad  lines 
and  equipment,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  interfere  with  railway  opera- 
tions.    McCallum  said  that  without  this 


order,  the  whole  railroad  system  would 
have  been  not  only  a  costly,  but  a  ludi- 
crous failure.  It  was  made  clear  that 
railroading  is  just  as  much  a  distinct 
profession  as  soldiering  in  the  waging 
of  war.  McCallum  continued  in  charge 
of  military  railways  in  the  west  and 
Haupt  in  the  east  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Fed- 
eral Military  Railroads  operated  2100 
miles  of  line  and  used  22,000  men  in 
service. 

Both  because  of  lack  of  efficient  or- 
ganization and  dire  shortages  of  sup- 
plies, the  Confederate  railways  could 
not  equal  the  performance  of  the  Union 
railways.  However,  the  South  had  its 
quota  of  able  railroad  men,  who  in  spite 
of  unavoidable  deficiencies  in  materials 
and  equipment  and  the  lack  of  under- 
standing in  the  Richmond  War  Office, 
performed  heroically.  William  M.  Wad- 
ley,  Abraham  C.  Myers,  W.  S.  Ashe  and 
Frederick  W.  Sims  are  illustrious  names 
among  the  able  railroad  men  of  that  sec- 
tion who  served  in  administrative  capac- 
ities in  the  Confederate  War  Department 
with  authority  over  railroad  operations. 
The  war  would  never  have  lasted  four 
years  had  their  valiant  efforts  not  forced 
the  undernourished  railroads  of  the 
South  to  the  limits  of  their  transport 
capacity. 

Colonel  Wadley  had  been  born  a 
Yankee  (New  Hampshire),  but  he  had 
migrated  to  the  south  and  became  prom- 
inently identified  with  building  the  mile- 
age of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  West- 
ern and  Atlantic,  and  the  New  Orleans, 
Jackson  and  Great  Northern.  Myers  was 
the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Con- 
federacy, but  he  was  very  active  in 
matters  relating  to  the  railroad  ad- 
ministration. Sims  is  well  known  for 
having  arranged  for  the  movement  of 
Longstreet's  troops  to  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga. 

Sims  succeeded  Wadley  early  in  1863 
because  by  that  time  there  was  raging  a 
campaign  against  men  of  Yankee  back- 
ground in  important  positions  in  the 
Southern  government  and  army.  His 
New  Hampshire  accent  and  his  manner 
had  given  offense  and  he  was  sharp  and 
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Ruins    of    Markham    and    Schofield    Rolling    Mill,    near    Atlanta,    and    remains    of    two    trains    of 

ammunition   and  supplies  burned  by  General   Hood's  Confederate   forces  on   September  2,    1864, 

to  prevent  their  capture   by  Sherman's  army. 


more  direct  in  his  manner  of  speaking 
than  was  customary  in  the  chivalrous 
south. 

Two  very  useful  pieces  of  equipment, 
important  to  the  military,  were  orig- 
inated by  the  Federal  Military  Railroad 
organization.  The  first  was  an  armored 
car,  mounting  a  small  cannon,  that  could 
be  pushed  ahead  of  the  locomotive;  the 
second  was  a  hospital  car  on  railway 
wheels.  Large  numbers  of  the  latter 
were  eventually  in  use. 

The  Civil  War  brought  about  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  art  of  railroad- 
ing and  trained  many  of  the  men  in  all 
ranks  of  the  service  whose  accomplish- 
ments aczelerated  the  pcst-war  progress 
of  the  railroads.  Great  forward  strides 
were  made  in  engineering,  construction, 
maintenance  and  equipment  design,  com- 
parable in  many  respects  to  the  acceler- 
ated development  of  aircraft  in  World 
War  II. 

The  importance  of  coordination  and 
consolidation  was  taught  by  that  great- 
est of  all  teachers  —  experience.  The 
war  led  to  the  provision  of  interline  fast 


freight  service  and  important  forward 
strides  in  railway  mail  service  coexten- 
sive with  the  railway  map.  The  transi- 
tion from  wood  to  coal  as  locomotive  fuel, 
and  from  iron  to  steel  as  the  basic  ma- 
terial for  fixed  and  movable  railway 
property  was  speeded  up. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  tragedy 
and  the  heroism  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  American  Iliad  as  it  has  been 
called,  constitutes  a  great  national  herit- 
age from  which  every  true  American  can 
draw  inspiration.  The  record  left  by  the 
railroad  men  who  participated  in  this 
epic  conflict,  whether  men  of  the  North 
or-  the  South,  continues  to  inspire  those 
associated  with   the  industry  today. 


Source  books: 
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A  preview  of  coming  attractions  at  the  1966  NRHS  convention  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  afforded 
railfans  in  the  Louisville  area  when  Tennessee  Valley  Railroad  Museum's  Southern  Railway 
Mikado  4501  arrived  for  several  days  of  excursion  service  as  a  part  of  the  New  Albany  Sesqui- 
centennial  Committee's  festivities,  celebrating  the  State  of  Indiana's  anniversary.  The  engine's 
first  assignment  was  filled  on  Saturday,  August  20,  when  she  ran  over  the  Southern  Railway's 
St.  Louis  Subdivision  to  Danville,  Ky.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Kentucky  Railway  Museum- 
Louisville  Chapter  NRHS.  This  nine-car  theatre  special  to  the  Pioneer  Playhouse  was  sold  out 
—  a  prelude  to  the  enthusiastic  response  the  handsome  green  and  gold  locomotive  was  to 
receive  when  she  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Albany  the  following  day. 
The  presence  of  4501  fulfilled  her  sponsors'  greatest  hopes,  as  throngs  of  onlookers  were  drawn 
to  New  Albany.  On  Sunday  and  Monday,  August  21-22,  a  total  of  four  trips  was  operated 
over  the  Southern  between  New  Albany  and  Corydon  Junction,  an  occasion  recorded  by 
these    photos. 

After  her  successful  three-day  visit  in  this  area,  another  chapter  was  to  be  written,  the  run 
of  4501  under  steam  from  Louisville  to  Richmond  to  the  NRHS  convention.  With  a  baggage 
car,  coaches,  Pullman  Lake  Pearl,  and  a  Southern  business  car  in  tow,  the  long  run  over  Southern 
rails  through  Danville,  Ky.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Danville,  Va.,  began  on 
Tuesday  morning.  It  ended  at  Richmond  three  days  later,  on  August  26,  and  was  observed 
by  crowds  of  spectators  along  the  route.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Louisville  Chapter 
president  Loran  Johnson  and  his  wife  were  the  only  revenue  passengers  to  make  the  entire 
run.     Quite  an   accomplishment   in    1966! 

Above,  4501   at  the  Kentucky  &   Indiana  Terminal   Railroad  engine  terminal  at  Louisville  before 

her  departure  for   New  Albany  on   Sunday   morning.      Left,   later   the   same   morning,   4501    and 

train   rumble   off   the   K&IT  bridge   into    New   Albany,   before   accommodating    the   first   load    of 

excursionists  to   Corydon    Junction    and    return. 
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Above,  a  right-hand  view 
of  4501.  K&IT  employees 
pause  to  admire  the  pol- 
ished green  and  gold 
striped  engine.  Concrete 
coal  dock  is  still  used  to 
supply  sand  to  diesels.  Left, 
all  but  the  last  car  and  the 
diesel  helper  have  disap- 
peared into  the  mi'e-long 
Edwardsville  Tunnel,  as  the 
train  heads  westward  to 
Ccrydon    Junction. 
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Above,  another  step  in  serv- 
icing. K&IT  employees 
load  coa!  into  the  tender 
with  a  conveyor.  The  tank 
car  behind,  not  used  on 
the  New  Albany  excur- 
sions, served  as  an  auxil- 
iary water  car  on  longer 
runs.  Right,  running  tend- 
er first,  4501  emerges 
from  the  east  portal  of  Ed- 
wardsville  Tunnel.  Return 
trips  to  New  Albany  were 
made  in  this  manner  be- 
cause there  is  neither  wye 
nor  turntable  at  Corydon 
Junction. 
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THE  HORSE  CAR 
THAT  MET  ALL  THE  TRAINS 

Francis  B.  Tosh 


The  observant  traveler  on  Western 
Maryland  passenger  trains  many  years 
ago  probably  noted  at  Buena  Vista, 
Maryland,  between  Pen  Mar  and  Hagers- 
town,  a  horse  car  line  and  may  have 
wondered  where  this  little  operation 
would  have   taken  him. 

For  over  thirty  years  this  unusual  line 
connected  Buena  Vista  (now  renamed 
Cascade)  with  the  popular  Buena  Vista 
Springs  Hotel,  2.2  miles  from  the  rail- 
road across  the  state  line  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  traversing   a   winding   grade. 

The  line  was  constructed  during  the 
spring  of  1891  by  the  hotel  management 
to  bring  supplies  and  people  from  the 
WM  depot  to  the  new  hotel,  which  was 
then  being  built  on  a  lofty  perch  com- 
manding a  superb  view  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  and  the  mountain  ranges 
leading  to  it  on  either  side.  The  hotel 
was  opened  in  June  of  that  year  and  im- 
mediately became  popular  with  summer 
tourists. 

The  horsecar  line's  equipment  consist- 
ed of  a  passenger  car  acquired  second 
hand  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  two 
freight  cars,  the  larger  of  which  had 
high  removable  sides.  The  latter  was 
used  to  haul  coal  from  gondola  cars  on 
the  WM  to  the  hotel's  furnace  room.  On 
occasion  it  carried  wooden  barrels  con- 
taining highly  flammable  gasoline  used 
in  the  hotel's  gas  plant  to  make  illumin- 
ating gas.  In  addition,  it  was  used  to 
haul  drinking  water  from  the  Buena 
Vista  Springs  Hotel  to  the  old  Rennert 
Hotel     in     Baltimore,     since    the     Buena 


Vista  Springs  water  was  allegedly  more 
palatable  than  Baltimore  city  water  at 
that  time.  Two  Percheron  horses  were 
needed  to  pull  this  car.  Its  height  was 
such  that  its  floor  would  be  on  the  same 
level  as  the  door  openings  on  WM  box 
cars.  When  barrels  were  hauled  uphill, 
it  was  necessary  to,  in  effect,  double  the 
grade.  About  six  barrels  were  unloaded 
at  the  foot  of  the  grade  and  left  on  a 
convenient  rock  ledge.  Upon  completing 
the  unloading  of  the  balance,  the  horses 
and  car  would  return  to  the  ledge  for 
the  barrels  which  had  been  left  there. 

The  smaller  freight  car  could  be  pulled 
by  a  single  horse.  It  was  used  to  haul 
the  passengers'  baggage  and  also  to  con- 
vey food   and  other  hotel  supplies. 

The  passenger  car  made  five  daily 
round  trips,  connecting  with  all  Western 
Maryland  passenger  trains.  A  ten-cent 
fare  was  charged  and  twenty  minutes 
was  allowed  for  running  time. 

The  line  carried  the  hotel's  mail.  It 
was  a  post  office  star  route,  so  the  oper- 
ator delivered  mail  along  the  way.  Ap- 
proaching various  cottages  along  the 
route,  he  sounded  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
the  householders  came  down  to  get  their 
mail. 

In  May  1911  the  Chambersburg, 
Greencastle  &  Waynesboro  Street  Rail- 
way extended  their  trolley  line  from  Pen 
Mar  to  Highfield,  and  their  track  crossed 
the  horse  car  line  at  Chocolate  Park, 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  Buena 
Vista   station. 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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Francis  B.    Tosh   Collection 

The  horse  car  crew,  above,   in  the  classically  correct   pose.     The  smaller  of  the  freight  cars  is 
visible  behind   the   passenger  car.     Below,  waiting  for  the  connection   with   the  Western   Mary- 
land passenger  train  at  the  Buena  Vista  depot. 
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NEW   BOOKS 


THE  BIRNEY  CAR  by  Harold  E. 
Cox.  80  Virginia  Terrace,  Forty  Fort, 
Pa.     $4.00. 

Traction  enthusiasts  are  acquainted 
with  the  thoroughness  Dr.  Harold  E. 
Cox  has  shown  in  researching  his  pre- 
vious publications,  particularly  his  ex- 
haustive roster  of  the  President's  Con- 
ference Committee  design  of  streamlined 
streetcars.  In  his  latest  publication,  he 
has  focused  his  attention  on  the  four- 
wheel  Birney  car  which  was  a  familiar 
part  of  the  street  railway  scene  in  Amer- 
ica from  World  War  I  until  depression 
years,  when  the  marginal  properties 
these  cars  served  succumbed  to  the  inex- 
orable forces  of  economics.  Compared 
with  the  research  necessary  to  assemble 
data  about  the  PCC  car,  a  task  simpli- 
fied by  its  relatively  recent  span  of 
existence,  the  Birney  car  story  repre- 
sented a  real  challenge.  The  job  of  com- 
piling this  roster  was  made  difficult  by 
the  passage  of  years,  the  lack  of  official 
records,  and  the  relatively  minor  nature 
of  many  of  the  properties  which  oper- 
ated them. 

That  a  118-page  booklet  could  be  as- 
sembled containing  the  Birney  rosters  of 
several  hundred  U.  S.  and  Canadian  sys- 
tems, plus  fleets  in  eleven  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  a  tribute  to  the  cooperation  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  Cox  by  almost  250  individ- 
ual railfans.  In  assembling  and  analyz- 
ing this  material,  Dr.  Cox  has  produced 
a  valuable  source  book. 

The  Birney  car  developed  from  the  ex- 
perimental designs  of  several  leading  car 
builders  during  the  period  1916  to  1920. 
These  lightweight  designs  had  as  their 
purpose  the  reduction  in  the  initial  cost 
of  new  equipment  along  with  a  reduction 
in  weight  to  obtain  lower  operating 
costs  and  lessen  expenditures  on  track 
structure.  To  obtain  further  economies, 
the  design  was  tailored  to  one-man  oper- 
ation with  its  significant  savings  in  labor 
cost.  In  this  connection,  Dr.  Cox  em- 
phasizes that  the  forgotten  man  in  the 
story  of  the  Birney  car's  development  is 
the  person  who  developed  the  dead-man 
feature  of  combination  brake,  sander  and 
door  operating  device  —  J.  M.  Bosen- 
burg,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power 
of  the  Illinois  Terminal  System.  It  was 
this  safe  and  efficient  control  equipment 
which  made  the  "safety  car"  practical, 
although  it  is  the  name  of  the  master 
mechanic  of  the  Stone  and  Webster  En- 
gineering Corporation,  Charles  O.  Bir- 
ney, which  is  associated  with  the  car. 
Together,  these  two  men  later  refined 
the  design  which,  with  numerous  varia- 
tions, became  commonplace  in  the  streets 
of  American  cities. 


These  preliminary  designs,  experi- 
mental units  and  cars  of  "near  Birney" 
design  are  included  in  Dr.  Cox's  book  as 
essential  to  the  Birney  story.  Included 
in  the  concise  text  is  an  account  of  the 
activity  of  each  carbuilder  in  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  this  design. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  contains  the  statis- 
tics valuable  to  the  traction  fraternity: 
car  numbers,  body  and  truck  type,  dates 
of  acquisition  and  disposition,  where 
available.  The  question  of  disposition  is 
a  quite  important  and  interesting  part  of 
the  Birney  story  for  many  were  well 
traveled  "Boomers,"  often  outlasting 
more  than  one  marginal  street  railway 
property  which  acquired  them  in  a  futile 
last  effort  to  survive. 

Birney  sales  reached  the  saturation 
point  by  1923.  Although  most  were  oper- 
ated by  smaller  properties,  six  major 
city  properties  operated  over  1100  cars 
of  this  type  during  their  brief  heyday. 
By  1932,  most  were  gone  from  the  large 
city  fleets  and  the  others  were  making 
their  last  runs  on  the  numerous  small 
street  railway  properties  which  folded 
during  the  depression.  For  most  of  us, 
the  Birney  is  remembered  for  those  last 
small  fleets  which  operated  through 
World  War  II  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.; 
Marion,  Ind. ;  Chico,  Calif.;  and  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Today,  several  Birneys  are 
still  active  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  and  in 
Bendigo,  Australia,  the  last  operating 
survivors  of  a  once   sizeable  fleet. 

If  the  Birney  was  not  the  most  com- 
fortable, or  satisfactory  street  railway 
car  developed,  it  was  by  every  measure 
the  image  of  a  distinct  period  of  public 
transit  well  deserving  the  record  Dr.  Cox 
has  made  of  it.  Although  this  booklet 
contains  many  illustrations,  the  photo- 
graphs are  of  varying  quality,  the  re- 
sult of  the  variety  of  sources  from  wrhich 
they  were  obtained  —  often  copy  photos. 
The  volume's  real  value,  however,  is  in 
the  facts  —  well  worth  the  price  of 
$4.00. 


THE  MAINE  SCENIC  ROUTE,  A 
History  of  the  Sandy  River  and  Range- 
ley  Lakes  Railroad  by  H.  Temple  Crit- 
tenden. Published  by  the  McClain  Print- 
ing Company,  Parsons,  West  Virginia 
26287.     $8.00. 

The  two-foot  gauge  Sandy  River  and 
Rangeley  Lakes  Railroad  has  been  gone 
for  thirty-five  years,  but  it  still  exerts 
a  strong  pull  on  the  imagination  of  any- 
one who  has  ever  heard  of  this  largest 
of  Maine's  small  gauge  roads,  which  did 
a  full-sized  job  for  over  half  a  century 
from    1879,    when    the    first    light    rails 
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Two  of  the  Birney  boomers  that  once  were  widely  used  by  smaller  traction  properties.  Above, 
Bush  Terminal  Railway  Company  car  1  was  the  third  of  that  number  the  company  owned.  This 
one  was  buiit  by  Cincinnati  Car  Company  in  1919  for  the  South  Brooklyn  Railway,  which 
operated  it  as  7203.  BT  acquired  it  in  1933.  Below,  car  20  of  the  5-foot-2i-inch  gauge 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  Railway  crossing  the  bridge  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  car,  typical  of 
Birney  design,  was  built  by  Wason  in  1919.  Original  owner  was  Miiford  b  Uxbridge  Street 
Railway,  in  Massachusetts.  P-NJ  bought  it  in  1927,  the  year  before  the  M&U  abandoned. 
The  Trenton  carrier  gave  up  in    1934. 
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were  laid  by  predecessor  Sandy  River 
Railroad  Company. 

No  really  railroad  minded  person  can 
view  the  surviving  equipment  of  the  two- 
foot  gauge  lines  now  running  on  the 
Edaville  R.R.  at  South  Carver,  Mass., 
without  feeling  a  sense  of  regret  that 
one  missed  knowing-  this  respectable 
Maine  network  in  its  wild  and  wonderful 
native  habitat.  How  poignant  are  the 
memories  of  those  persons  fortunate 
enough  to  have  ridden  in  the  slim  gauge 
varnish  over  tightly  gauged,  narrow 
tracks  to  a  vacation  visit  at  the  famed 
Rangeley  Lakes  House  at  Marbles, 
Maine. 

Despite  its  modest  size,  a  history  of 
the  Sandy  River  and  Rangeley  Lakes 
Railroad  seems  to  be  in  order,  and  au- 
thor Crittenden  has  written  it.  In  a 
hard-cover  volume  of  229  pages  he  has 
traced  the  origin  of  the  two  foot  gauge 
concept  to  the  person  of  George  E.  Mans- 
field, who  promoted  the  construction  of 
the  first  railroad  of  its  kind,  the  Biller- 
ica  &  Bedford  Railroad,  an  8.6  mile  line 
which  survived  for  a  period  of  only  six 
months. 

The  Billerica  and  Bedford,  however, 
had  proved  the  physical  practicality  of 
such  a  gauge  and  its  property  was  picked 
up  in  toto  to  be  transplanted  to  Maine 
where  it  became  the  first  section  of 
Maine  two  foot  gauge  railroad,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Sandy  River  system, 
which  eventually  embraced  the  Franklin 
&  Megantic,  the  Phillips  &  Rangeley, 
and  the  Eustis  Railroad.  In  1911  the 
combined  system  passed  from  local  hands 
into  the  control  of  the  Maine  Central. 
The  last  train  ran  in  1935  following  sev- 
eral years  of  spirited  struggle  to  sur- 
vive. 

We  won't  attempt  to  summarize  its 
history  but  only  note  that  the  slim  gauge 
did  prove  to  be  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  woodland  wealth 
and  farm  products  of  Franklin  County, 
Maine.  The  Sandy  River  also  brought 
the  area  a  sizable  resort  business  a  full 
generation  before  the  motor  car  age.  Its 
history  is  simply  that  of  the  people  who 
ran  it  and  the  Maine  natives  who  fondly 
respected  it  as  "their"  railroad.  It  is 
in  this  vein  that  author  Crittenden  has 
told  the  story.  It  contains  over  100 
photographs,  many  quite  rare,  which 
will  give  a  novice  reader  a  complete  pic- 
torial image  of  the  line. 

To  some  persons  the  story  of  "The 
Maine  Scenic  Route"  may  seem  expen- 
sive at  $8.00.  Narrow  gauge  enthusi- 
asts, however,  will  evaluate  this  book 
on  the  thorough  job  Mr.  Crittenden  has 
done  in  assembling  all  the  facts  gleaned 
ever  a  period  of  almost  forty  years.  He 
has  recorded  in  depth  the  railroad 
knowledge    and    experiences    of    railroad 


personnel  and  Maine  residents,  most 
now  deceased. 

Of  real  value  to  the  model  builder 
are  17  top-notch  dimensional  drawings 
of  the  Sandy  River's  varied  stable  of  mo- 
tive power,  including  2-6-2  No.  23,  the 
behemoth  of  the  two-foot  gauge.  Draw- 
ings of  the  parlor  car  Rangeley,  coach- 
es, head-end  cars,  freight  cars  and  a  side 
door  caboose,  are  all  here.  A  system  map 
and  a  track  diagram  of  the  Phillips  yard 
is  also  included. 

Model  railroaders  would  do  well  to 
consider  this  book.  Increasingly,  model 
railroading  is  acquiring  an  "historical" 
approach  as  creative  model  rails  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  past,  and  narrow 
gauge  modeling  is  on  the  increase  in 
both  O  and  HO  gauge.  A  well  known 
importer  has  announced  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  "2-foot  gauge"  line  using 
European  small  gauge  track  but  U.  S. 
prototype  equipment  built  to  HO  scale, 
if  so,  the  release  of  this  volume  with  its 
excellent  equipment  plans  is  well  timed. 
On  this  basis  alone,  it  may  well  become 
a  much  sought  after  collectors'  item 
among  modelers.  Modelers  and  histori- 
ans both  will  find  the  12-page  roster  of 
equipment  of   interest. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  narrow 
gauge  specialists  will  probably  be  happy 
io  see  this  neat  hard  cover  history  of 
the  Sandy  River  at  this  price. 


HISTORY  OF  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
TRANSIT  COMPANY,  Railway  Opera- 
tions. Published  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Chapter,  NRHS.  Randolph  L.  Kulp, 
Editor.  602  St.  John  Street,  Allentown, 
Pa.  18103.  In  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
$2.00.      Other  countries,   $2.50. 

The  residents  of  the  communities  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  served  by  the  Le- 
high Valley  Transit  Company  had  far 
more  regard  for  the  worth  of  their  local 
transit  system  than  their  counterparts 
in  many  other  areas.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause its  famous  Liberty  Bell  Limited 
interurban  route  between  Allentown  and 
Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  exceptional 
electric  railways  in  the  East  during  the 
heyday  of  the  electric  railway.  But  this 
was  only  a  part  of  LVT's  services  and  to 
the  three  principal  cities  in  its  name- 
sake valley,  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  and 
Easton,  LVT  meant  a  comprehensive 
network  of  rural  trolley  lines  reaching 
out  into  the  surrounding  rich  farming 
country  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties.  In  the  three  cities,  good  local 
service  characterized  LVT's  urban 
routes.  The  company  attracted  industry 
attention  for  the  pre- World  War  II  mod- 
ernization of  its  two  interurban  runs  and 
local  car  lines.  LVT  retained  rail  serv- 
ice until  1953,  when  the  last  local  street- 
car service  ended. 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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Above,  scene  on  the  Philadelphia  Division  in  September  1936,  near  the  end  of  the  operation 
of  the  800's.  Car  800  rounds  the  curve  at  Quakertown  northbound.  Below,  trolley  freight 
interchange  at  Chestnut  Hill.  LVT  freight"  car  CI,  left,  and  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  F5 
at  the  freight  station  in  May  1914.  The  CI  was  rebuilt  in  1908  from  a  railroad  box  car. 
Package  freight  business  on  the  Liberty  Bell  route,  ironically,  was  heavier  at  the  time  of 
abandonment  than  it  had  been  in  the  heyday  of  the  trolley.  However,  the  line  could  not 
handle   steam   railroad   cars   in   interchange   service. 
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Talked  about  for  a  century,  the  most 
expensive  and  one  of  the  most  important 
railway  projects  in  history  may  now  be 
nearer  construction.  Last  summer  the 
British  and  French  prime  ministers  met 
in  London.  One  of  their  agreements  was 
the  decision  to  seek  financing  and  or- 
ganization for  the  tunnel  under  the 
English  Channel.  If  it  is  constructed, 
the  French  National  Railways  (SNCF) 
would  increase  their  traffic,  while  the 
potential  expansion  for  British  Railways 
appears  absolutely  enormous,  despite 
British  clearance  limitations.  Main  line 
electrification  in  Britain  is  now  about 
half-way  north  from  London  to  Scotland, 
on  the  French  scheme  of  25,000  volts  50 
cycle  single-phase  AC.  From  London 
south  to  the  Channel  coast,  most  routes 
have  long  been  third  rail  650  volts  DC. 
But  the  25kv  AC,  now  being  undertaken 
in  southeastern  England,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  link  up  with  the  tunnel.  SNCF 
has  become  experienced  in  operating  elec- 
tric locomotives  which  can  perform  ef- 
ficiently on  different  types  of  electric 
energy,  minimizing  the  compatibility 
problem. 

Last  summer  the  new  management 
of  the  Western  Pacific  began  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  discontinuing  the 
California  Zephyr.  Both  of  the  train's 
joint  operators,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Burlington,  expressed  genuine  dismay. 
Unfortunately  they  have  relatively  lim- 
ited powers  of  persuasion  in  this  case, 
and  the  great  "C.  Z.'s"  days  may  now 
be  numbered. 

Although  Louis  Menk,  who  left  the 
Frisco  to  head  the  CB&Q,  expects  pas- 
senger business  to  pay  its  way,  he  ob- 
viously is  a  real  rail  enthusiast.  He  told 
a  group  of  executives:  "There  is  in  rail- 
roading today  a  feeling  of  excitement 
and  creative  accomplishment  that  I've 
never  felt  so  strongly  in  my  almost  30 
years  in  the  industry". 

Last  Spring  the  Q  ran  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  business  press  that 
proclaimed  in  huge  type:  "Lou  Menk 
says  railroads  should  get  out  of  the  rail- 
road business.  Who  does  he  think  he  is?" 
The  ad  continues:  "He's  the  number  one 
wheel  on  the  Burlington  Railroad.  He 
has  a  point  there.  Movies  aren't  in  the 
movie  business.  They're  in  the  enter- 
tainment business.  Magazines  aren't  in 
the  printing  business.  They're  in  the 
communications  business.     We're  not  in 


the  railroad  business.  We're  in  the  dis- 
tribution business."  The  ad  explains 
that  this  approach  interests  (or  should 
interest)  the  railroads  in  their  custom- 
ers' basic  concerns.  In  this  way  the  rails 
tie  in  more  closely  with,  and  are  more 
valuable  to,  their  customers.  Says  the 
ad:  "Gone  are  the  days  of  Casey  Jones. 
The  railroad  is  changing.  Of  course  Lou 
Menk  wouldn't  have  us  turn  our  backs 
on  railroading  lore". 

The  freight  car  construction  market  is 
booming.  Very  important  to  the  rail- 
roads' future  is  that  nearly  all  of  these 
cars  are  of  the  latest  designs.  Many  of 
them  are  cars  that  were,  literally,  "in- 
vented" within  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Biggest  car  order  for  a  long  time  was 
Illinois  Central's  for  a  total  of  4725  cars 
in  1967,  consisting  of  several  types  and 
from  several  builders.  In  1966  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  received  1000  50-foot  me- 
chanical refrigerator  cars,  bringing  its 
fleet  of  large  mechanical  reefers  to 
9000. 

A  heavy,  and  most  sacred,  feeder  at 
the  public  trough  is  the  inland  water- 
ways lobby.  Their  avid  partisans,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  are 
presently  re-locating  parts  of  the  Camas 
Prairie  Railroad,  between  Riparia, 
Washington,  and  Lewiston,  Idaho.  This 
portion  parallels  a  reach  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  Snake  River.  Most  grudgingly, 
the  Corps  agreed  to  re-locate  the  Camas 
Prairie's  trackage  which  will  be  inun- 
dated. But  they  extorted  a  heavy  price 
in  exchange  for  not  destroying  the  rail- 
road. They  forced  the  short  line's  par- 
ent Union  Pacific  to  accept  extremely 
low  design  and  construction  standards 
in  the  re-located  area. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  see  in  Fortune 
magazine  for  last  July  an  article  en- 
titled: "The  Rail  Route  to  a  More  Mobile 
America",  by  Edmund  Faltermayer.  The 
article  reveals  in  detail  what  NRHS 
members  already  know,  and  what  ought 
to  be  done.     A  few  quotes  are  desirable. 

"A  radical  and  massive  reversal  of 
that  decline  [of  passenger  trains]  will 
be  needed  if  we  are  not  to  be  strangled 
to  death  by  traffic,  or  to  pave  over  the 
countryside  to  accommodate  all  the  auto- 
mobiles .  .  .  The  readiness  of  the  public 
to  respond  to  improved  rail  service  has 
been  demonstrated  just  across  the  border, 
where  a  fast  and  comfortable  new  Can- 
adian   National    train,    the    Rapido,    has 
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Framcii  G.  T*u*U,  Jr. 

Far   frGm   home   and   the   end   of   catenary.    Pennsylvania   box   cab   electric   4700.    the   prototype    nfl 
the  4-6-4   P5  class,   passed   through  Columbus    Chic   :n   April    15     156-5    ervcLfe    f';m    Ercla     Pa 

to   East  St.    Louis.    III.     The   sole   survivor   cf   her  class,    she   has    become   a    part   cf   the   collection 

of  the   National    Museum   cf   Transp:-- 

r.elrei        ;s:  rail  travel   :;e:-veer.  Tor:r.::  ::r.  :er.:ra:ed.    r.ev    hi^r.-.vavs    are 

and    Montreal    by    _  since    las:    fall,  ing  increasingly  expeiisive  to  build 

.   .   .   By  using  available  technology   and  Highwaymen  are  running  into  free 

'.r    riarheu    irr.rr  ;verr.er.:s.  rev;l:s'    :y    u:y    ar.  i    suhu: 

U.  S.  railroa  :  vithin  a  few  years  who     don't     want     rev    super-high 

provide   [maximum  speed]   125-mph  pas-  slicing  through  their  neighborhood   . 
senger  service  between   all   major    rities  "The  proposed  alternative  systems  for 

that  lie  within  500  miles  of  each  other  moving  people  between  cities  would  cost 

...  On  many  of  these  medium-distance  more  per  passenger-mile  than  imp: 

journeys,  rail  service  would  also  be  com-  conventional   railroads    .    .    .    Automation 

petitive  with  jet  airline  schedules  on  a  of  the  interstate  highway  network  could 

downtown-to-downtown  basis  [In  Japan,  increase  its  capacity  somewhat  .  .  .  But 

the     New     Tokaido     Line's     stepped-up  all  of  the  required  equipment  might  cost 

schedules  show  tha:  trams     a     actually  as  as  new  highways  .  .  . 

beat   ;'e:  rules     :.  slo:r:e:    :    r    ]     ar.  i  Airplanes    for    vertical    take-off    and 

the    train    schedules   would   be    virtually  landing  might  prove  feasible,  but  fares 

v.ea:r.errr   ::  .  .  .  would  have  to  be  a  lot  higher  than  rail 

"Except   for   a   few   name   trains   that  fares.      The    radically   new   ground 

lar    with     vacationers,    the  terns    that  ;een    urged,    such    as 

inter-city  passenger  train  for    air-cushion    vehicles,    or 

moving  inexorably  down   a  track  to  ob-  pneumatic  tur  rry  passenge: 

livion.  Ir.  its  g  form,  it  deserves  400mph,    would    cost    as    much    as    new 

to   disappear    [emphasis    is   this   report-  highways.       Moreover,    they    could    not 

ers]  .  .  .  Most  inter-city  passenger  train  carry  heavy  freight,  and  without  freight 

schedules  are  now  slower  than  they  were  revenues    to    help    pay    for    the    capital 

in  the  la:  .      Not  only  slow,  but  outlays,  they  would  have  to  charge  pro- 

often  inconvenient  .  .  .  Only  a  masochist  hibitive  fares,  or  receive  big  government 

would  take  a  train  from  (say)  Cleveland  subsidies  ..." 

:roit.    [Look  it  up  in  the   Official  Faltermayer    realizes    that    the    Com- 

Guide]  .  .  .In  the  densely  populated  corri-  merce     Department     Boston- Washington 

dors   where   Americans   increasingly   are  demonstration  project  nly  a  be- 
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lated  response  to  obvious  needs  .  .  .  The 
impetus  has  to  come  from  the  federal 
government,  which  should  announce  a 
policy  that  essential  inter-city  passenger 
train  services  must  be  preserved  .  .  . 
The  passage  of  legislation  designed  to 
place  the  railroads  on  an  equal  competi- 
tive footing  could  then  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a  passenger-train  renaissance". 

It  would  be  nice. 

Last  summer's  passenger  abandon- 
ments included  a  "quickie".  On  Fri- 
day afternoon,  July  1st,  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  announced  that 
that  evening  their  last  passenger  train 
would  operate.  The  Susquehanna's 
switcher-and-one-old-coach  commuter  lo- 
cals to  Butler,  N.  J.,  had  been  down  to 
only  about  200  passengers  daily.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  Irving  Maidman, 
the  real  estate  operator  who  controls 
NYS&W,  had  tried  to  end  the  service, 
going  so  far  as  to  offer  each  commuter 
a  few  hundred  dollars  apiece  to  withdraw 
his  opposition.  But  then  the  commuters 
would  rather  fight  than  switch  to  the 
traffic  jams  on  the  new  super-highways, 
and  they  refused  the  money.  This  year 
Mr.  Maidman  decided  to  do  it  quick  ana 
clean. 

In  the  days  of  steam,  when  a  locomo- 
tive started  a  heavy  train,  the  adhesion 
between  driving  wheel  and  rail  was  some- 
times inadequate  for  the  load  be- 
hind the  drawbar,  and  the  driving 
wheels  suddenly  spun  helplessly  until  the 


engineman  could  close  the  throttle.  Spec- 
tacular but  costly.  The  spinning  drivers 
often  wore  a  bad  spot  or  burn  on  the 
rail  head,  as  well  as  causing  fast  and 
uneven  wear  on  the  driving  tires.  Diesel- 
electric  locomotives  are  sometimes  faced 
with  inadequate  adhesion  on  the  rail 
for  the  load  behind,  and  again  wheel 
slip  occurs.  This  is  a  critical  factor  in 
determining  a  locomotive's  tonnage- 
handling  ability  on  ruling  grades  (the 
steepest  grade  on  the  line).  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  recently  designed  a  new 
wheel-slip  control  for  its  diesels,  which 
improves  their  operation  on  hills  sub- 
stantially, and  nearly  eliminates  this  bad 
wheel  and  rail  wear.  Basis  of  this  new 
device  is  its  detection  of  the  rate  of 
change  of  traction  motor  current.  Con- 
ventional wheel  slip  control  devices  can 
detect  only  the  fact  that  the  current  does 
vary,  which  does  not  always  tell  the 
whole  story. 

The  Rio  Grande  recently  ran  an  ad  to 
shippers,  captioned  "Why  put  piggybacks 
on  the  end  of  a  passenger  streamliner". 
It  continued:  "Why  not?  We'll  do  almost 
anything  to  give  our  customers  better 
service".  Morris  Forgash  has  tried  un- 
successfully for  years  to  persuade  the 
railroads  to  run  a  large  number  of  mixed 
passenger-piggyback  trains.  Forgash 
controls  a  big  freight-forwarder  combine 
and  is  highly  pro-rail,  not  out  of  senti- 
ment, but  because  he  knows  the  great 
(Continued  on  Page  57) 


W.  C.  Wagner 

August  23  marked  the  end  of  passenger  service  (the  Washingfonian  Montrealer  and 
the  Ambassador)  from  New  York  to  Montreal  via  New  England.  Boston  b  Maine,  which 
operated  these  trains  over  the  123  miles  from  Springfield  to  White  River  Junction,  was  the 
moving  force  behind  the  abandonment,  as  the  other  roads  involved  (New  Haven-Central 
Vermont-Canadian  National)  were  apparently  willing  to  continue  the  runs.  Below,  on  a  rainy 
August  day  shortly  before  the  service  quit,  the  neat  White  River  Junction  station  stands  amid 
weedy  yards.     Weather  vane   atop  the  dome   is   a   gilt   Pacific. 
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TACOMA:  "Take  Four  Giant  Steps" 
was  the  title  of  a  film  shown  at  the 
chapter's  July  meeting,  featuring  the  3- 
foot  gauge  White  Pass  &  Yukon.  The 
movie  was  followed  by  slides  of  the 
WP&Y  taken  on  a  trip  several  years  ago 
by  Bruce  Fowler,  treasurer  of  the  Puget 
Sound    Railway    Historical    Association. 

Ten  pieces  of  equipment  —  five  steam 
locomotives  and  five  passenger  cars  — 
were  moved  from  the  Seattle  area  in 
July  to  the  site  of  the  Puget  Sound  Rail- 
way Historical  Association  museum  at 
Snoqualmie,   Washington. 


LOUISVILLE :  Early  in  May,  twenty 
Louisville  Chapter  railfans  enjoyed  1200 
miles  of  railroading,  including  a  ride  be- 
hind steam  and  over  a  brand  new  19- 
inch   eauge   passenger   carrying  line. 

At  Brewton,  Ala.,  the  T.  R.  Miller 
Company  hosted  the  travelers  and  fired 
up  their  handsome  2-6-2,  No.  101,  for  the 
occasion.  Several  trips  over  the  mile  of 
trackage  were  made,  with  happy  fans 
riding  the  cab,  an  ex-L&N  caboose,  and 
a  gondola.  Transportation,  by  auto  from 
Brewton  to  Mobile  was  arranged  and 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Alabama 
Gulf   Chapter. 

Next  day  at  Mobile  the  Louisville  group 
was  taken  out  to  Battleship  Park  to 
ride  Walt  King's  brand  new  19-inch 
gauge  Alabama  &  Historama  Railway. 

Return  from  Mobile  featured  the  view- 
ing of  a  tremendous  flow  of  north-south 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  over  L&N's 
single  track,  CTC  operated  Montgomery, 
New  Orleans  &  Pensacola  Division. 

Steam,  in  the  form  of  movies  and 
slides,  presented  by  E.  G.  Baker,  Frank 
Tatnall,  and  Charlie  Castner,  provided 
entertainment  at  the  chapter's  June 
meeting,  held  in  the  L&N's  building  here. 

A  lively  word-photo  account  of  rail- 
roading, B&O  style,  was  provided  by  en- 
gineer-author Robert  F.  Smith,  of  North 
Vernon,  Ind.,  at  the  July  meeting.  Vet- 
eran of  the  great  steam  days,  Mr.  Smith 
presently  handles  piggyback  hotshots 
over  the  169  miles  between  Cincinnati 
and  Washington,  Ind.  He  also  recently 
authored  "From  the  Ohio  to  the  Missis- 
sippi", a  detailed  history  of  the  B&O's 
present  day  St.  Louis  Division. 


Green  Mountain  Railroad's  excursion 
early  in  May  and  the  passage  of  Can- 
adian National  steamer  6218  enroute  to 
New  London,  Conn.,  to  handle  a  special 
excursion  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Need- 
less to  say  clicking  cameras  were  heard 
on  every  hand. 

In  June  member  Nick  Kinck  had  a 
field  day  riding  a  regularly  scheduled 
Montpelier  &  Barre  Railroad  train  up 
and  down  the  steepest  grade  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  permitted  to  ride 
both  head  and  rear  end  of  the  train  dur- 
ing its  round  trip. 

The  June  meeting  was  in  the  form  of 
an  all-day  field  trip  to  Montreal,  where 
a  visit  was  paid  the  CN  hump  yard  and 
the  museum  at  Delson. 


CHAMPLAIN    VALLEY:    Chapter 
members     had     ringside     seats     for     the 


LEHIGH  VALLEY:  A  Ladies'  Night 
program  closed  the  chapter's  1965-66 
entertainment  schedule.  Members  viewed 
slides  photographed  by  Mrs.  Claude  Goe- 
bel,  Mrs.  Ralph  Steinmetz,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  P.  Sell.  As  projected  the  slides 
presented  a  variety  of  themes  and  proved 
that  the  girls  do  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  fellows. 

June  Goebel's  selections  included  rail- 
road and  rapid  transit  views  in  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago,  various  railroads  and 
trolley  museums  in  the  New  England 
States,  railroad  operations  in  and  around 
Allentown,  and  the  various  Reading 
Company  "Iron  Horse  Rambles"  which 
operated  throughout  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Edna  Steinmetz  chose  the  NRHS  Port- 
land Convention  as  the  theme  for  her 
portion  of  the  program,  plus  the  chap- 
ter's trips  over  the  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  famous  Stras- 
burg  Railroad,  as  a  part  of  the  25th 
Anniversary  week-end  program.  The 
Portland  scenes  included  views  along  the 
right-of-way  between  Chicago  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  the  various 
trips  sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the 
convention. 

Alma  Sell  used  "Transportation"  as 
the  topic  for  a  group  of  slides  which 
she  projected.  Scenes  included  views  of 
trains,  trolleys,  horses  and  wagons,  bus- 
es, and  ships  taken  in  the  United  States, 
Latin  America,  Canada  and  Europe.  In 
each  instance  the  variety  of  equipment 
used  throughout  the  world  was  empha- 
sized. Several  of  her  prize  winning 
slides  were  included  in  the  showing. 
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Henry   S.   Lib  by 

Pennsylvania's  station  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  the  freight-only  Delmarva   Division,  is  normally  a  quiet 

place.      It  came  to  life  on   Sunday,  May  8,  when   the  Washington   Chapter's  special   train  came 

to  town  to  help  celebrate  "Old  Dover  Days".     Car  with  keystone  and  round  roof  is  one  of  the 

Pennsy's  newly   rebuilt  P70's  with   tinted   glass  windows. 


SUNRISE  TRAIL:  The  newly  char- 
tered Sunrise  Trail  Chapter  has  held 
regular  meetings  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  has  experienced  a  steadily 
increasing   attendance. 

Of  special  interest  were  the  April  and 
May  meetings. 

In  April  W.  S.  Boerchel,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Supervising  Operator,  Long  Island  Rail 
Road,  gave  a  lively  and  humorous  talk, 
with  emphasis  on  his  30  years  of  varied 
experience.  The  days  of  steam  were  re- 
called with  a  bit  of  nostalgia  by  Mr. 
Boerchel,  who  in  addition  to  being  gener- 
ally acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best 
operating  men  in  the  U.  S.,  is  and  has 
been   for   many  years   a   serious   railfan. 

May  22,  chapter  members  visited  the 
recently  opened  general  office  of  the  Sag 
Harbor  and  Scuttle  Hole  Rail  Road,  lo- 
cated at  Ron  Ziel's  residence  in  Bridge- 
hampton.  The  SH&SH  hopes  to  inaugu- 
rate steam  operation  over  a  portion  of 
the  Sag  Harbor  Branch  of  the  LIRR, 
which  was  abandoned  in  1939.  The  main 
activity  consisted  of  a  walk  down  the 
right-of-way  from  Bridgehampton  to  Sag- 
Harbor,  with  a  picnic  lunch  and  business 
meeting  held  at  the  future  site  of  a  pic- 


nic area  adjoining  the  line.  Upon  a  re- 
turn to  the  general  office  of  the  rail- 
road, a  slide  program  featuring  steam 
was  presented  by  host  Ron  Ziel. 

Officers  of  the  chapter  include  Mr. 
Ziel,  president;  Robert  M.  Emery,  vice- 
president;  Jack  Allison,  treasurer;  Jan 
Archacki,  secretary;  and  George  Foster, 
director. 


ROCHESTER:  The  chapter's  annual 
banquet  was  held  in  May  with  member 
Harold  Caulkins  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  More  than  sixty  members 
and  guests  attended.  Also  present  at  the 
affair  wras  John  H.  Remington,  veteran 
chapter  member  and  one-time  president 
of  the  Rochester  &  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, presently  leased  to  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna. 

Entertainment  consisted  of  a  serving 
of  rare  old-time  railroad  documentary 
films  by  Mr.  Dick  Kowell,  Technical  Di- 
rector, Newhouse  Projection  Systems, 
and  an  avid  railfan  for  many  years. 


CONNEAUT:  Conneaut  buzzed  with 
color  and  excitement  of  the  old  railroad 
days  May  15,  as  the  Conneaut  Historical 
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Lancaster   Chapter  NRHS 

Lancaster  Chapter's  Spring    Rail  Tour  at  Montauk,    N.   Y.,  May    15.      Fifteen-car   train    headed 
by    Long    Island    diesel   214    includes   Strasburg    Rail    Road's    business   car    Paradise. 


Railroad  Museum  was  dedicated  in  cere- 
monies preceded  by  a  parade. 

The  program  began  with  a  flag  rais- 
ing ceremony  by  the  American  Legion, 
Cowle  Post  151  Color  Guard,  as  the 
MacDowell  Ensemble  voiced  our  national 
anthem.  The  invocation  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  William  Watson,  vice  president 
of  the  Conneaut  Ministerial  Association. 
The  welcome  address  was  presented  by 
Mayor  Edward  Griswold,  in  which  he 
praised  those  who  worked  on  the  museum 
and  stated  that  it  was  definitely  an  as- 
set to  the  city. 

Before  the  main  address  comments 
were  made  by  Congressman  J.  William 
Stanton;  Doug  Campbell,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad;  and  H.  M. 
Young,  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  Other  railroad  rep- 
resentatives present  included  J.  E. 
McGlasham,  publications  editor,  Besse- 
mer &  Lake  Erie,  and  Eric  Woolfall, 
public  relations,  Western  District,  NYC. 
Mr.  Campbell  presented  the  museum 
with  a  stock  certificate,  dating  back  to 
1866,  for  100  shares  of  Red  River  Rail- 
road stock.  The  Red  River  line  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  Central.  Of  special 
interest  to  our  chapter  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  John  Baxter,  vice-president 


of  the  Middle  Region,  NRHS.  Other 
NRHS  chapters  were  also  represented, 
many  adorned  in  railroad  garb. 

In  the  main  address,  heard  by  more 
than  1000  persons,  Myron  B.  Phipps, 
former  president  of  the  old  Nickel  Plate 
Railroad,  noted  that  the  museum  is  a 
place  that  the  community  can  be  well 
proud  of,  adding  his  personal  thanks  for 
those  who  had  a  part  in  its  establish- 
ment. 

Mayor  Griswold  officiated  at  the  rib- 
bon cutting,  and  as  he  snipped  the  rib- 
bon a  semaphore  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached rose,  officially  opening  the  mu- 
seum. Thousands  of  visitors  then 
crowded  through  the  doors  to  view  the 
various  displays,  while  outside  exhibits 
included  our  train,  NKP  Berkshire  755, 
B&LE  hopper  and  a  B&LE   caboose. 


WASHINGTON:  Recent  meetings 
were  highlighted  by  an  illustrated  color 
slide  lecture,  in  two  parts,  by  Harry 
Dodge  and  Bob  Flack. 

Part  I  covered  railroading  and  major 
tourist  attractions  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
Lebanon  and  Egypt. 

Part  II  coverage  included  East  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  Mozambique, 
and   Senegal. 
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Work  on  the  National  Capital  Histori- 
cal Museum  of  Transportation  is  pro- 
gressing. Several  chapter  members  have 
been  donating  their  time  and  labor  to 
the  project,  which  has  been  located 
in  Wheaton  Regional  Park,  Wheaton, 
Maryland,  in  co-operation  with  officials 
of    Montgomery    County,    Maryland. 


ATLANTA:  Fifteen  chapter  members 
c~>ent  two  enjoyable  nights  aboard  the 
Washington  Club  on  the  Dixie  Flyer  over 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  June  3  to  5,  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Saturday,  June  4,  was  spent  in  Jackson- 
ville, during  which  time  a  guided  tour 
of  ACL's  modern  office  building  was 
taken  by  the  group.  Later  a  chartered 
bus  took  them  to  the  American  Railroad 
Equipment  Association  display  at  Hil- 
liard,  Florida,  and  to  Shepard's,  at  May- 
port,  for  a  seafood  dinner.  The  train 
\vc.s  powered  in  both  directions  by  ex- 
Katy   EMD   passenger   diesels. 

Atlanta  Chapter's  second  annual 
"Georgia  Peach  Special"  was  a  terrific 
success  e.s  Savannah  &  Atlanta  Railway 
4-6-2  steam  locomotive  750  confidently 
hauled  a  splendid  eight-car  train  ac- 
commodating a  capacity  crowd,  Monday, 
July  4.  People  gathered  along  the  route 
to  watch  and  photograph  the  engine  as 
it  performed  flawlessly  from  Atlanta  to 
Fort  Valley  and  return.  Aboard  were 
many  railroad  officials  and  NRHS  rep- 
rcssntatives  including  E.  Lewis  Pardee, 
National  president. 

A  special  guest  passenger  was  Mrs. 
Jennie  L.  Reed,  86-year  old  retired  post- 
mistress, who  rode  the  first  passenger 
train  that  ran  into  Fort  Valley,  and 
who  rode  our  "special"  from  Roberta  to 
the  former  destination,  where  a  delicious 
barbecue  was  served  to  all. 


MOHAWK  &  HUDSON:  The  trip  to 
Durham  Museum  in  May  offered  much 
of  interest  to  the  sixteen  members  who 
took  it.  Curator  Vernon  Haskins  made 
the  visit  most  enjoyable.  A  hike  was 
made  to  an  old  stone  railroad  culvert, 
now  135  years  old. 

The  June  meeting  took  the  form  of  an- 
other visit  to  the  Central's  big  Selkirk 
yard,  and  again  Terminal  Trainmaster 
Bo  Sweitzer  was  our  host. 

As  in  the  past  no  meetings  were 
scheduled  for  July  and  August,  but  ad- 
vance work  on  the  1967  National  Con- 
vention is  already  under  way.  President 
Don  Kugler  has  appointed  the  following 
committee  chairmen: 

Finance,  Herb  Insley;  Hotel  and  Ban- 
quet, Larry  Lee;  Publications,  Paul 
Sack;  Publicity,  Joe  Thompson;  Trans- 
portation, Ed  Scheibly;  Trips,  Bob  Man- 
wilier  and  Mike  Vaiuso. 


PHILADELPHIA:  A  recent  midsum- 
mer activity  of  the  Philadelphia  Chap- 
ter was  a  trip  on  the  West  Chester 
Local,  July  15. 

Chapter  members  rode  regularly  sche- 
duled trains  over  the  electrified  Pennsy 
branch  line,  leaving  the  Quaker  City  at 
5:35  p.m.,  and  returning  at  10:47  p.m. 
During  the  layover  in  West  Chester, 
members  enjoyed  a  fine  repast  at  the 
famous  old  Mansion  House  Hotel,  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  gathering  in  the 
air-conditioned  comfort  of  the  dining 
room. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK:  Gordon 
Davis  hcsted  the  June  1  directors  meet- 
ing at  his  home,  providing  refreshment 
in  the  form  of  stew,  bread,  coffee  — 
and  a  campfire.  The  crowd  enjoyed  a 
grand  outing,  except  for  a  session  with 
visiting  mosquitoes,  which  forced  ad- 
journment to  indoors  for  the  balance  of 
the   evening. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  chapter  ar- 
ranged and  staffed  a  display  at  the  an- 
nual State  Fair,  which  was  well  received 
by  the  public. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  collec- 
tion, arrangement  and  editing  of  ma- 
terial for  the  book  on  the  Skaneateles 
Short  Line  Railroad,  soon  to  be  published 
by  this  chapter. 

HARRISBURG:  Recent  chapter  ac- 
tivities of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  have 
mainly  been  confined  to  train  watching 
sessions.  In  May,  a  group  journeyed  to 
York  Haven,  Pa.,  along  the  Pennsy 
(Northern  Central)  tracks  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  they  invaded  the  Dutch 
Country,  visiting  the  Reading  Company 
station   in    Lebanon,    Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH:  The  chapter's  May 
meeting,  held  in  the  suburban  Golden 
Spike  Restaurant,  featured  Mr.  Tom  E. 
Burke,  career  railroader,  publisher  of 
Modern  Railroads  magazine,  as  the  guest 
speaker.  Members  and  guests  enjoyed 
a  fine  repast  amid  appropriate  sur- 
roundings. 

The  chapter's  plan  to  operate  a  B&O 
RDC  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  June  12,  did  not  materi- 
alize, but  a  trip  is  being  planned  for 
this  fall. 


INTERMOUNTAIN:  Chapter  mem- 
bers Bill  Jones  and  Bob  Wood  recently 
traveled  to  Omaha  to  consult  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  while  Bill  Marvel  has 
been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Sherman  Hill, 
and  other  locations  on  the  Wyoming  Di- 
vision. May  21  Ross  Grenard,  Ken  Crist, 
Bill  Marvel  and  Jim  Calvert  spent  a  long 
day  recording  operations  on  the  Laramie 
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//.  L.  Goldsmith 

On   August  7,    1966,    North   Jersey  Chapter   members   made   a    sentimental    visit   to   the    site   of 

North  Jersey  Transit's  former  Hchokus,   N.  J.,  car  barn.     Left   to  right,   Ralph   Spielman,   E.  Jay 

Quinby    (pointing    to    rail),    Al    Creamer,    Betty    Summers,    Stan    Harris,    Michael    Glikin,    Steve 

Maguire,    Al    Coleman,    Allison    Lievre. 


area,  while  Ron  Hill  traveled  to  Kansas 
City  en  a  profitable  photo  tour. 

Our  new  meeting  place,  the  Shirley- 
Savoy  Hotel,  has  proved  most  convenient 
and  comfortable.  A  dinner  at  6:30  is 
followed  by  a  meeting  and  program  at 
8  p.m.  At  the  June  get-together  Ross 
Grenard  presented  a  very  fine  selection 
of  L&N  movies. 


BALTIMORE:  Several  chapter  trolley 
fans  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  in  June 
to  ride  fan  trips  over  the  Red  Arrow 
lines  and  the  PTC  system  in  the  Quaker 
City  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  Park  Board  has 
voted  meney  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  present  collection  of  old 
trolleys  stored  near  Lake  Roland,  and  to 
acquire  a  right-of-way  for  an  operating 
line  .  .  .  The  June  chapter  meeting  fea- 
tured a  fine  16mm  film  titled  "The  Age 
of  Giants",  obtained  by  Harry  Gessner, 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee .  .  .  Messrs.  Cummings,  Hofmeister, 
Flayhart,  Miller,  Mesrobian,  Schaeffer 
and  Tcsh  rode  the  Old  Dominion  Chap- 
ter's  trip   on   the   Cass   Scenic    Railroad. 


MIDWEST:  The  April  meeting  of 
Midwest  Chapter  was  held  at  the  YMCA 
in  Massillon,  Ohio  with  a  program  of 
colorful  and  interesting  slides  of  the  era 
of   the    Steam   Locomotive   presented   by 


William  Surdyk.  Members  received 
copies  of  a  full  page  write-up,  complete 
with  photographs  of  our  mystery  trip  to 
Erie,  Pa.  in  February,  as  reported  in 
the   Greenville,   Pa.,  newspaper. 

For  our  May  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  Barberton,  Ohio,  we  were  treated  to 
some  fine  movies  of  trains  in  and  around 
Cleveland,  by  members  Paul  Hedrick  and 
Jim  McMullen.  Linn  Bradley,  Midwest 
Chapter  Director,  then  gave  a  report  on 
the  Directors'  Meeting  held  in  Allen- 
town,    Pennsylvania. 

During  the  month  of  July,  a  trip  was 
taken  on  the  New  York  Central  out  of 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati  and  on  the  Mo- 
non  for  a  tour  of  southern  Indiana  by 
a  group  of  Midwest  members  headed  by 
E..  Gordon  Tuenge.  Mr.  Tuenge  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  trip,  which 
included  tours  through  the  shops  of  the 
Monon. 

The  chapter  operated  a  trip  from 
Cleveland  and  Akron  to  Conneaut  Lake 
Park,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  on  Sunday,  July  24.  Over 
half  of  the  people  carried  their  picnic 
baskets  in  the  spirit  of  all  that  goes  with 
a  good  old  train  trip.  Running  time  was 
very  good,  the  weather  was  perfect,  and 
the  day  was  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

The  train  consist  out  of  Akron  con- 
tained   eight    chapter-owned    cars.      All 
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are  in  running  condition  and  used  on 
chapter  sponsored  trips  with  the  excep- 
tion of  NYC  5170,  an  RPO  which  is  in 
the  process  of  being  converted  to  a 
combined  baggage  and  storage  car.  Mid- 
west now  has  almost  a  complete  train 
except  for  an  engine.  So,  the  chapter 
has  taken  over  the  project  of  refurbish- 
ing a  steam  locomotive  and  making  it 
ready  for  ICC  inspection.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  locomotive  will  be  ready  for 
operation  by  the  summer  of  1967. 


OLD  DOMINION:  It  took  quite  a  lot 
of  doing  by  several  chapter  members  to 
make  possible  the  operation  of  our  com- 
bine 1506  on  five  trips  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  during  the  month  of  May.  The 
RF&P  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  refreshment  car  in  the  consist 
of  their  two  Zoo  trains  as  well  as  on  a 
baseball,  race  track  and  student  specials. 
These  trips  gave  our  crews  and  helpers 
quite  a  lot  of  valuable  experience  and  we 
were  able  to  make  the  efforts  profitable. 
This  will  help  pay  for  repairs  when  an- 
nual inspections  are  due. 

Members  of  a  work  detail  on  the 
McGirth  earlier  this  year  were  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  a  pair  of  eye  glasses  in 
one  of  the  berths.  Henry  Magarian  took 
it  upon  himself  to  locate  the  loser  by 
forwarding  them  to  the  optician  whose 
name  was  engraved  on  the  case.  About 
a  month  elapsad,  and  then  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  a  Mrs.  Andrew  Shoen,  of 
New  York  City.  She  said  the  glasses 
had  been  lost  by  her  son  two  years  pre- 
viously while  traveling  to  camp  from 
New  York  City.  The  thoughtfulness  of 
Henry   and  his   crew  certainly  paid  off. 

Forty  ardent  listeners,  including  eight 
guests,  were  on  hand  for  the  June  20 
gathering  of  the  ODC.  The  highlight  of 
the  summer  programs  featured  a  return 
from  D.  C,  of  our  esteemed  friend  Col. 
Howard  G.  Hill,  USAR  (retired).  Col. 
Hill  presented  a  preview  of  his  forth- 
coming article  titled  "A  Ride  in  the  Cab 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  Class 
J  Locomotives".  He  presented  his  talk 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  enhanced 
with  a  selection  of  slides  of  these  mcst 
famous  locomotives  in  action. 

Thirty-two  members  and  guests  were 
on  hand  July  18  to  enjoy  the  "Trolley 
Night"  program  presented  by  Jack 
Spangler,  who  dug  out  some  rare  items 
on  numerous  lines  throughout  the  United 
States.  Jack's  show  was  followed  by  a 
selection  of  Richmond  trolley  pix,  found 
in  company  files  by   Herbert   Scott. 

The  August  chapter  get-together  was 
one  devoted  entirely  to  last  minute  ar- 
rangements prior  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. Specific  details  were  outlined 
and  duty  assignments  listed. 


OZARK:  The  Chapter  met  at  the  new 
Heritage  Cafeteria,  Friday,  June  3,  to 
bid  farewell  to  one  of  its  best  known 
members,  William  Husa.  Bill  left  short- 
ly thereafter  for  Cochran,  Ga.,  where  he 
will  teach  chemistry  at  Middle  Georgia 
College.  His  collection  of  slides  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  membership  over  a 
period  of  time  and  his  rail  photographs 
have  been  used  in  many  railroad  publi- 
cations. A  total  of  eighteen  members 
and  guests  attended  the  dinner  and  meet- 
ing which  followed.  Bill  showed  a  num- 
ber of  his  recent  slides  and  Don  Smith 
some  that  he  took  during  a  recent  trip 
to    Mexico. 

Chapter  Director  C.  David  Young  re- 
ports that  the  chapter  meeting  place  is 
now  in  the  Frisco  Yard  Office,  off  West 
Division  Street,  Springfield,  Missouri, 
and  the  time  the  iirst  Friday  of  each 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  S.  R.  McCarthy  is 
the  secretary-treasurer. 

June  25  a  group  of  15  members  mo- 
tored to  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  for  a  round 
trip  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  to 
Noel,  Missouri,  and  return.  Leaving 
Pittsburg  at  12:05  p.m.  on  the  Southern 
Belle,  the  riders  repaired  to  the  diner 
for  lunch.  The  regular  KCS  diner  was 
in  the  shops  and  a  leased  UP  car  was  in 
its  place.  Also,  while  in  Pittsburg  we 
were  escorted  through  the  diesel  shops 
and  given  permission  to  photograph 
equipment.  Member  Stanley  McCarthy 
reports  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  had 
by  all  and  that  a  repeat  would  be  wel- 
comed at  any  time. 


BOSTON:  The  New  Haven  provided 
this  chapter  with  two  well  cleaned  RDC- 
l's,  numbered  25  and  28,  for  the  Bristol 
Boat-Train  excursion,  June  12.  After 
leaving  South  Station  on  the  advertised, 
stops  were  made  at  Back  Bay,  Route  128, 
Attleboro,  and  East  Providence  to  pick 
up    passengers. 

Route  was  over  the  Boston  &  Provi- 
dence main  line  to  East  Junction,  where 
a  switch  was  made  to  track  leading  to 
East  Providence.  From  thence  we  con- 
tinued on  to  Bristol  along  the  line  of 
the  old  Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol, 
which  once  had  as  many  as  24  electric 
trains  a  day  between  Bristol  and  Provi- 
dence On  the  way  two  photo  stops  were 
made,  one  at  the  site  of  the  Barrmgton 
Gauntlet,  where  fishermen  using  the 
jridge  became  incensed  that  the  New 
Haven  disturbed  their  fun  by  running 
a  train. 

Arrival  at  Bristol  was  about  4o  min- 
utes late,  but  time  was  available  for  a 
meal  at  either  of  two  restaurants,  be- 
fore going  to  the  dock  to  board  the 
Prudence  II.  The  boat,  built  in  1962, 
provided  ideal  accommodations  for  the 
trip  to  Fall  River,  where  the  excursion- 
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ists  saw  and  photographed  the  battle- 
ship USS  Massachusetts.  Our  boat  flew 
the  flag-  of  the  Steamship  Historical  So- 
ciety, many  members  of  which  had  joined 
us  for  the  trip.  It  so  happened  that  the 
date  of  our  trip  coincided  with  the  99th 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  serv- 
ice from  Boston  to  Xew  York,  by  rail 
and  boat,  over  the  same  route. 

The  return  trip  was  made  without  in- 
cident, except  for  a  picture  stop  at 
Riverside  Station.  All  aboard  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves,  many  showing  interest 
in  future  trips  of  the  sort. 

Al  Horwitz  and  George  King,  who 
handled  the  arrangements,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  chapter  for  a  job 
well  done. 


OLD  SMOKY:  The  June  meeting  was 
a  very  significant  one  for  the  chapter, 
as  the  process  of  acquiring  a  tax  exemp- 
tion status  is  well  under  way.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Sims  pre- 
sented a  report  which  contained  much 
helpful  information  and  some  recom- 
mendations which  included  a  museum 
name  change  and  a  change  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  chapter  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution.  Following  a  vote  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  name  from  Old 
Smoky  Railfans  to  Old  Smoky  Railway 
Museum,  Inc.  Other  necessary  changes 
were  agreed  upon  and  when  the  work  is 
complete  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  for 
IRS  tax  exemption.  The  committee  will 
continue  to  work  en  the  by-laws  and  or- 
ganizational problems  and  will  present 
further  recommendations  at  a  later  date. 


Two  chapter  members  recently  went 
far  afield  in  search  of  railfan  interests. 
Bob  Scanlon  journeyed  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Xew  Jersey  to  visit  the  few  remain- 
ing trolley  operations  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Sims  traveled 
to  Georgia  to  ride  the  Atlanta  Chapter's 
"Georgia   Peach    Special". 

The  August  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Xorth  Knoxville  Branch  of  the  Hamilton 
and  X"ational  Bank,  at  which  time  a  fine 
slide  program  obtained  from  the  XRHS 
film  library  was  presented  to  the  as- 
sembled group.  The  program  traced  a 
journey  through  Southeastern  United 
States,  a  portion  of  Mexico  and  return 
through  the  U.  S.,  covering  railway 
operations  in  both  countries. 


ST.  LOUIS:  Following  the  June  din- 
ner, 38  members  and  guests  were  shown 
two  paintings  by  Bob  Clemenson,  the 
subject  of  which  was  CB&Q  Mikado  4960 
as  it  appeared  during  the  chapter's  Feb- 
ruary 19  excursion.  Later  Steve  Sieger- 
ist  and  Willard  Thomas  projected  a 
variety  of  trolley  and  other  electric  rail- 
road slides,  covering  a  large  number  of 
operating  systems  and  museums  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  16mm  color  movie  "Railbuilders 
of  the  Xorth",  produced  by  the  Canadian 
X"ational,  depicting  recent  construction 
of  new  railroad  lines  in  the  north  coun- 
try, provided  entertainment  following 
the  Julv  business  session. 


ALABAMA  GULF:  The  Douglas  Mit- 
chells hosted  the  chapter  at  its  June 
meeting,  where  dis:-ussxn-  en  the  future 


Richard   H.    Ganger 

On  August  21,  Buffalo  Chapter  ran  a  trip  on  the  Livonia,  Avon  &  Lakeviiie,   New  York's  newest 
steam  short  line.     The  engine,  2-8-2  number   17,  was  built  by   Baldwin  in    1924,  for  the  Savan- 
nah  &   Atlanta   and   was  later   owned   by   the    Buffalo   Creek   b   Gauley. 


M 
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George  G.    Weiss 

NRHS  President  E.  L.  Pardee  (left)  and  Charles  E.  Gay  III,  president  of  the  Savannah  &  Atlanta 
Railroad,  taken  in  the  Augusta  Union  Depot,  July  3,  1966.  They  left  shortly  after  this  picture 
was  taken,  aboard  Georgia  Railroad  train  1  for  Atlanta  and  the  annua!  Georgia  Peach  excursion. 
Mr.  Gay  was  awarded  a  Life  Membership  in  Honor  in  the  Society  on  July  4  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  science  and  technology  of  the  railroad  industry.  The  Atlanta  Chapter's 
Pacific,   750,   was  donated   by   Mr.   Gay's  S&A. 
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of  railroad  passenger  service  occupied 
most  of  the  time  following-  a  short  busi- 
ness session.  The  chapter  acknowledged 
and  expressed  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  G. 
P.  Brock,  of  the  GM&O,  for  courtesies 
extended  in  welcoming  the  visiting  Louis- 
ville Chapter  and  making  the  1900  avail- 
able for  inspection.  Color  movies  taken 
during  the  Louisville  Chapter  visit  were 
shown  by  Douglas  Mitchell. 

Chapter  President  Tom  Trott  recently 
rsturned  from  a  western  trip,  which  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  the  narrow  gauge 
country. 

The  July  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  William  Gramka,  with  members  Tom 
Decker,  Frank  Phillips,  Tom  Trott,  Roy 
Keeley,  Doug  Mitchell  and  Arvin  Pierce 
on  hand.  After  a  short  business  session 
a  recording  of  sounds  on  the  D&RGW 
was  played,  and  Tom  Trott  showed  some 
slides  and  movies  taken  en  a  recent  trip 
over  the  narrow  gauge.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  refreshments  served  by  Mrs. 
Gramka. 

August  featured  a  picnic  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Roy  Keeley  which  was  m 
the  form  of  a  combined  gathering  with 
the  Southeastern  division  of  the  NMRA. 
Many  fine  railroad  models  were  on  hand 
for  inspection  and  discussion. 


NORTH  JERSEY:  The  chapter's  an- 
nual election  was  held  in  June  at  which 
time  the  following  were  chosen  for  of- 
fice : 

President,  Harold  Goldsmith;  Secre- 
tary, George  Eggers;  Treasurer,  Ed 
Francis;  Director,  Al  Creamer;  Histor- 
ian, Bill  Greenberg;  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Ed  Gibbs. 

August  7th  was  the  date  of  the  chap- 
ter's annual  auto  trip,  conducted  this 
year  by  Steve  Maguire  and  E.  J.  Quinby. 
The  jaunt  followed  the  long  abandoned 
line  of  the  North  Jersey  Rapid  Transit 
interurban  line  and  selected  Public  Serv- 
ice lines  in  the  Newark-Hoboken-Pater- 
son  area. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY:  Chapter 
members  Dave  Kaplan,  Bob  Soule,  Max 
Dietz  and  Jim  Lockhart  acted  as  "engine 
messengers"  for  Brimstone  Shay  35,  in 
May,  on  its  trip  from  New  River  to 
Chattanooga  and  its  new  home  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Railroad  Museum.  Dur- 
the  three-day  trip,  via  local  freights,  the 
crew  had  experiences  that  they  will  re- 
member as  long  as  they  live,  such  as 
changing  brasses  in  a  driving  rainstorm 
and  a  long,  long  wait  on  a  siding  on 
Lancing  Mountain. 


Paul   W.   Prescott 

May   15  marked  the  dedication   of  the  Conneaut   Historical   Railroad   Museum    (see   text,   pages 

48-49).     One  of  the  speakers  was  NRHS  Middle  Region  Vice  President  John  Baxter,  here  shown 

addressing   the  group.      Representatives  of  several  other   NRHS  chapters  were  also  present. 


Conneaut  Historicalfeilroadl 


Ur.-V::: 
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/.    D.    Thompson 

Mohawk  &  Hudson  Chapter  members  inspect  an  old  embankment  and  stone  culvert  of  the 
Catskill  &  Canajoharie  Railroad,  near  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  This  road  was  started  in  1832  to 
link  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Erie  Canal,  but  was  never  completed.  However,  what  was  built 
was  built  well,  as  this  picture  shows;  this  structure,  (aid  up  dry,  without  mortar,  has  withstood 
several    floods   and    rugged   Catskill    winters   for   over    135   years. 


Recent  guests  at  the  railroad  museum 
were  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  White 
Oak  Methodist  Kindergarten,  who  were 
given  a  guided  tour.  The  30  children 
were  taken  into  the  New  Orleans  trolley, 
the  cab  of  the  6910,  and  the  Seaboard 
parlcr-diner,  where  each  was  given  a 
souvenir. 

Chapter  members  recently  bid  adieu 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Reed,  both  char- 
ter members  of  the  TVRM,  who  moved 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  Frank  was  re- 
cently transferred  by  his  firm. 

Thanks  to  Dan  Brewer,  Max  Dietz, 
Paul  Merriman,  Howard  Thach,  the  R. 
P.  Scott  Contracting  Company,  the  TVA, 
and  Editor  James  Lockhart,  the  Hales 
Bar  Dam  trolley  motor-generator  set  is 
now  stored  at  the  Museum's  Western 
Union  Shop  site.  The  M-G  set  consists 
of  a  275HP,  2100V  motor  driving  a 
600V  D.C.  generator.     The  whole  outfit, 


including   the   switch   gear  weighs   more 
than  12  tons;   quite  a  moving  job! 


KANSAS  CITY:  A  fine  turnout 
marked  the  chapter's  annual  picnic  at 
Loose  Park  on  August  20th.  The  affair 
included  many  enjoyable  events  plus 
plenty  of  good  food. 

Chapter  member  H.  H.  Hoover  during 
a  recent  brief  visit  to  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  observed  a  painting  hanging  in  the 
public  library  depicting  a  railroad  cross- 
ing with  the  rear  of  a  train  just  clearing 
it.  The  title  —  ''Railroad  Crossing  — 
STOP,  LOOK,  REMEMBER!"  Surely 
a  prime  bit  of  nostalgia. 

Linton  Crum,  Harold  Henre  and  their 
families  recently  enjoyed  an  evening  in- 
cluding dinner  in  the  diner  aboard  a 
Burlington  train,  while  making  a  round 
trip  to  St.  Joseph  and  return. 


ERRATUM  IN  LAST  ISSUE 

On  page  45  of  our  issue  No.  5,  1966,  we  said  the  Seashore  Trolley  Museum's 
Feltham  class  ex-Leeds  tramcar  is  536.     Actually  the  car  at  Seashore  is  526. 

If  any  of  our  readers  spot  similar  errors,  we  want  to  be  told  about  them,  and 
will  print  a  correction  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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CIVIL  WAR  ROADS 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 

The  Railroads  of  the  Confederacy,  by 
Robert  C.  Black,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1952 

Reminiscences  of  General  Herman 
Haupt,   (privately  printed,  1901) 

The  Rise  of  Rail-Power  in  War  and 
Conquest  1833-1914,  by  Edwin  A. 
Pratt,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1916 

The  West  Point  Atlas  of  American 
Wars  (Volume  1),  compiled  by  De- 
partment of  Military  Art  and  Engi- 
neering, United  States  Military 
Academy,  published  by  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  Inc.,  1959 

Victory  Rode  the  Rails,  by  George  Ed- 
ward Turner,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Inc.  1953 

Virginia  Railroads  in  the  Civil  War, 
by  Angus  James  Johnston,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1961 


OUT  OF  THE  PAST 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 
The  horse  car  operation  was  aban- 
doned about  1928,  at  which  time  it  was 
the  last  such  operation  in  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  The  rails  were 
shipped  over  the  WM  to  a  lumber  com- 
pany in  West  Virginia.  The  ties  were 
removed  by  a  road  grader  in  1929  and  a 
motor  road  was  laid  along  the  right  of 
way,  making  the  route  usable  by  the  taxi 
line  that  replaced  the  horse  car.  Today 
there  is  still  a  trail  along  this  route,  and 
a  few  of  the  crossties  are  still  visible. 
The  famous  old  hotel  still  stands  but 
it  no  longer  takes  in  summer  boarders, 
being  now  a  Catholic  retreat  house. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond F.  Harbaugh,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
who  furnished  much  of  the  information 
for  this  story. 


MAIN  LINES 

(Continued  from  Page  46) 

potential  for  economical  and  high  quality 
transportation   inherent  in   railroading. 

Lately  Forgash  has  been  buying  into 
Seatrain.  Recently  this  reporter  saw  for 
the  first  time  box  cars  lettered  "SEA- 
TRAIN".  Look  like  old  40-footers,  paint- 
ed gray,  with  a  big  new  "S"  herald. 
Watch  for  them. 

Recent  locomotive  orders  included  12 
for  the  Maine  Central,  to  be  used  be- 
tween Bangor,  Maine  and  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont,  a  beautifully  scenic  route 
through  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  Also  30  new  units  for  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  one  for  the  81- 
mile  Atlanta  &  St.  Andrews  Bay  (an 
EMD  3,000hp  SD-40).  Back  in  1930  the 
little  "Bay  Line"  advertised  its  gas- 
electric  car  service  thus:  "Ride  our  train 
and  avoid  contact  with  the  class  of 
people  who  ride  buses". 

Fortune's  high-speed  train  proposals 
were  quickly  answered.  On  July  27th 
the  New  York  Central  announced  that  it 
would  seek  to  discontinue  all  of  its  long- 
haul  passenger  trains  offering  short-haul 
shuttle  services  between  points  not  more 
than  200  miles  apart  as  an  alternative. 
Merger  partner  Pennsylvania  responded 
to  inquiries  concerning  its  position. 

Board  Chairman  Saunders  stated  that 
studies  of  Pennsy  passenger  service  are 
continuing,  and  that  services  patronized 
by  the  public  will  be  continued. 


NEW  BOOKS 


(Continued  from  Page  42) 

Not  many  systems  of  the  nature  of 
LVT  survived  to  attain  a  half-century 
of  electric  operation.  To  the  end,  LVT 
retained  a  flavor  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  cities  it  served  and  its  older,  veteran 
employees  considered  themselves  to  be 
"railway"  men  rather  than  "transit" 
men. 

The  History  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Transit  Company  is  written  from  this 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  narrative  account 
of  LVT's  railway  operations  from  the 
inauguration  of  electric  railway  service 
in  1891  to  the  end  of  railway  service  in 
1953.  The  details  of  route  operations, 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 


YOUR   FILM   LIBRARY   SERVES   YOU 

Harry  P.  Dodge  P.  O.  Box  1654,  Wheaton,  Md.,  20902 
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NEW  BOOKS 

( ( 'ontinued  from  Page  57) 

car  acquisitions  and  corporate  changes 
is  presented  in  detail  in  the  text.  All 
events  are  reviewed  in  chronological  or- 
der as  local  residents  and  former  trolley 
men  would  02  inclined  to  remember  them. 
Editcr  Kulp  has  purposefully  avoided 
the  usual  railfan  format  of  detailed  cor- 
porate history,  comprehensive  roster  and 
track  maps.  For  many  persons,  not  con- 
versant with  the  region's  geography  or 
the  LVT's  r:ster,  these  omissions  will 
make  an  overall  picture  of  the  physical 
scope  of  LVT'-  operations  hard  to  vis- 
ualize. Perhaps,  at  a  later  date,  a  de- 
tailed track  map  and  roster  could  be  fur- 
nished r.s  an  appendix.  We  believe  it 
would  be  welcomed  and  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  comprehension  of  references 
in  the  text  of  route  changes  and  car 
types. 

It  should  be  clearly  noted,  however, 
that  every  revenue  car  type  is  repre- 
sented photographically  in  the  106  photos 
in  this  booklet,  each  one  bearing  a  cap- 
tion reference  to  car  numbers  in  each 
group,  car  builder,  date  of  acquisition, 
renumbering,  if  any,  etc.  This  serves, 
in  effect,  as  a  photographic  roster  run- 
ning throughout  the  book. 

This  bock  is  divided  into  three  sections 
covering  each  of  LVT  operating  divi- 
sions: Allentown,  Philadelphia,  and 
Easton. 

The  section  entitled  Philadelphia  Di- 
vision is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts  covered  in  substantial  detail  in  the 
Chapter's  previous  publications  dealing 
with  the  line's  outstanding  interurban 
equipment:  the  St.  Louis  cars,  Jewetts, 
700's  and  1000's.  All  new  material  com- 
prises the  bulk  of  this  book  dealing  with 
the  city  equipment  serving  Allentown 
and  Bethlehem  routes  and  the  routes  of 
Easton  Transit,  which  became  LVT's 
Easton  Division  in  1322.  Of  particular 
interest  are  facts  about  the  route  of  the 
Easton  Limited  interurban,  a  side  of  the 
road  country  trolley  which  became  known 
in  later  years  for  the  operation  of  ex- 
Dayton   &    Troy   lightweights. 

In  treating  his  subject,  Elitor  Kulp 
has  amassed  a  wealth  of  facts  about 
LVT's  railway  operations  and  the  vital 
part  LVT's  comprehensive  service  played 
in  its  half-century  of  railway  service  to 
the  area  until  the  private  automobile 
made  the  network  obsolete.  This,  to- 
gether with  its  wealth  of  excellent 
photos,  of  great  variety,  well  reproduced, 
should  make  this  book  well  received  by 
the  general  public  in  the  LVT's  area. 
All  traction  fans  with  an  interest  in 
LVT  will  f;nd  this  the  last  word  on  the 
subject,  well  worth  the  very  reasonable 
price. 


Page  size  is  6"  x  y",  the  same  as 
earlier  St.  Louis  and  1000  car  books  of 
the  Chapter,  permitting  two  good-sized 
photos  on  alternate  pages. 


THE  RAILFANS'  GUIDE  TO  WIS- 
CONSIN, published  by  Wisconsin  Chap- 
ter, NRHS.  Jerrold  F.  Hilton,  Editor. 
17775  Royalcrest  Drive,  Brookfield,  Wis. 
20c  in  coin   or  stamps. 

Wisconsin  Chapter,  NRHS,  has  pre- 
pared a  four-page  mimeographed  guide 
to  places  of  rail  interest  in  that  state, 
listing  all  display  locomotives  and  cars, 
steam  short  lines,  remnants  of  electric- 
railways,  and  museums  with  contents  of 
interest  to  railfans.  Schedules  of  steam 
short  lines,  museum  hours,  and  tips  on 
the  proper  way  to  approach  various  rail- 
road and  power  facilities  make  this  little 
sheet  a  necessary  companion  for  the  rail- 
fan  traveler.  A  commendable  chapter 
project. 


New  Chapters 
Welcomed 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  four  new 
chapters  to  the  NRHS.  All  were  voted 
in  at  the  Board  of  Directors'  meeting  at 
Richmond  on  September  3.  Alphabetic- 
ally,   they  are: 

Cornhusker  Chapter,  located  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.  Its  charter  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Herbert  C.  Stern;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Sanford  C.  Downs;  Director,  Ira  P. 
Schreiber. 

Hawk  Mountain  Chapter,  at  Kempton, 
Pa.,  whose  charter  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Wallace  R.  Ely;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, James  A.  Master;  Director,  Ron- 
ald  F.   Apgar. 

Muscle  Shoals  Chapter,  in  the  Florence- 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  area.  Its  char'er  of- 
ficers are:  President,  Jack  Daniel;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, James  P.  Jollay;  Di- 
rector, Tommy  G.  Rye. 

Sierra  Nevada  Chapter,  located  at 
Peno,  Nevada.  Its  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Jim  Ingram;  Vice-President,  David 
J.  Mussatti;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Den- 
nis  Beeghly;    Director,   Peer   I.    Rcehm. 

Welcome  to  all,  and  we  are  certain 
both  the  chapters  and  the  Society  will 
benefit  by   the  association. 
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Norfolk   &    Western   Railway 

Nickel  Plate  at  Roanoke.  The  Mayor  of  Roanoke  is  formally  accepting  former  NKP  Berkshire 
763,  which  received  exterior  restoration  at  N&W's  Roanoke  Shops  before  installation  in  the 
Wasena  Park  museum  in  August  1966.  Built  by  Lima  in  1944,  and  retired  in  July  1958,  the 
763  was  one  of  65  similar  engines,  and   one  of  the  last  four  of   this  class   in   active  service. 


The  Editor  Comments 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on 
March  29,  1966,  of  Edward  G.  Kelly.  Ed 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  Chapter,  one  of  our  oldest, 
and  of  the  chapter's  trolley  museum,  at 
Warehouse  Point.  He  was  chapter  di- 
rector for  many  years. 


Our  list  of  25-year  members  for  1966 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  Also  in 
the  next  issue  we  will  have  a  report  on 
the  Richmond  Convention.  We  can  an- 
nounce that  Baltimore  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  1968  convention.  Fur- 
ther details  on  both  this,  and  the  1967 
convention  in  Albany,  will  appear  in 
future  issues. 


MEMBERSHIP  EMBLEMS 

Official  NRHS  membership  buttons,  tie  clasps,  decals,  and  cloth 
emblems  available.  Buttons  and  tie  clasps  are  finished  in  an  at- 
tractive combination  of  gold  and  green.  Cloth  emblems  are  wash- 
able and  non-shrinkable,  can  be  sewed  on  jackets,  caps,  etc.  Decals 
suitable    for   either   inside   or   outside   of   windows. 

BUTTONS    (pin    or    screw    back)     $1.25   ench 

Lots   of    10   or   more    to    chapters,  1.05   each 

TIE    CLASPS      2.00   each 

Lots    of    5    or    more    to    chapters,  1.75   each 

CLOTH     EMBLEMS      75   each 

Lots   of   10   or  more   to  chapters,  .GO  each 

DECALS     25   each 

Lots    of    3    50    per    lot 

Lots   of    20   or   more   to   chapters    3.00   per  lot 

18    inch    VINYL   DECALS    3.00   each 

Send  check   or  money   order  to   EVE    WALKER,   Chairman,   Emblem 

Sales  Committee,  1148-A  HOLLAND  ST.,  CRUM  LYNNE,  PA.  19022. 

(Pennsylvania    residents    add    5%    sales    tax). 
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